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SAVE THE WHOLE CORN PLANT THIS YEAR 
HE man who merely ‘‘breaks’’ his corn in the [ siaeeiiiien tee Pe LO ree = Ma 
7 a anes way, leaving the stalk and leaves Fe : . ‘ r 


in the field, is leaving unused full 40 per cent | | : 
of the feed value of his crop. Yet this practice is | | 
still the custom on at least 90 per cent of the farms ss : 
of the Cotton Belt. BE 
The acreage planted to corn in the South thiS 
year isa little less than last, and the recent severe : : ; \ : J 
drouth has made it practically certain that there will] | , e ie ei 
be a smaller corn crop than last year. The dry | | — : Pe eo 
weather has also made a short hay crop more than 
probable. In other words, we are facing a feed 
shortage, and this too at a time when every man 
should do his utmost to produce on his own farm all 
the feeds needed. 

Happily, there are some things that may yet be 
done that will help to solve this feed problem, and 
| one of these is to save the whole corn plant, instead 
of just the ears. While of course corn stover is not 
so good a feed as good hay, it is far better than no 
hay at all. In fact, as a rough feed for wintering 
idle animals, it is of great value. Nor is there any- 
thing to the oft-made claim that the Southern climate 
'| is too wet to shock and cure corn stover success- 
fully. The latter half of August and all of Septem- 
ber and October are usually dry—ideally suited to 
|| curing rough feeds. 
| This year, with a shortage of both concentrates 
and rough feeds in prospect, it is little short of crim- 
inal to let any feeds go to waste. Let every farmer 
resolve now to make it unnecessary during the next 
twelve months to burden our railroads and pocket- 
books with imported hay. One of the surest and 
best ways to do this is to cut and cure the whole 
corn crop and house it for roughage. 
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EVERY ONE DOESN'T WANT A PIG! 


= se ee = = 





We have said so much about our Pig Club Boys and 
Girls lately. Am afraid some folks will think that 
Pigs are the only rewards we have for our Club 
Workers. 

Below we illustrate a few of the most popular of our 
rewards, but we have dozens of others—such as: 
Self-heating Irons Books for Boys and 
Bibles and Dictionaries Girls 

Watches and Clocks Books for Young People 


Banjos and Guitars Books for Father and 
Bicycles and Cameras Mother 





Sewing Machines 
Fireless Cookers 
Kitchen Sets 
Dinner Sets 


Cook Books 





In fact you may earn most anything you wish by getting up a club of 
subscribers for The Progressive Farmer. 


Let us know what you wish to work for and we will advise the number 
of subscriptions required to secure it and will send you regularly our 
subscription magazine, called The “PF” Hustler. This little magazine 
tells you how others are making money or earning rewards working up 
clubs for us. You will enjoy it—and it’s free to our Club Raisers. 

We havea Sp: i! "“Subscription impaign ® until 
September 1 xtra Cash Prizes r those. ge re i ash 
Prizes in addition to the splendid rewards we ; 

Use the blank below and get started after your Reward and a share 
of the Extra Cash Prizes. Write today—sure. 





Club Raisers’ Department, The Progressive Farmer >— 
Please send me free copies of your Club Raisers’ Magazine, The ‘‘PF’’ Hustler; also let me 


iknow how many subscriptions I will have to get to C@rM B... 6.6 c cece cere e eee e eee eeeeeeneeenete 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


All Nutrients of 70 Gallons 


1 Ever ys Sack of 
E>S> = AF 









Every 100-pound sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed 
33, pou your cow with 16} pounds of protein and 
pounds of fat and carbohydrates—equal to 
rotein, fat and carbohydrates contained in 

600 pounds of whole milk. This 


High Nutritive Quality of 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 


is secured and always mai ientifically correct 
of materials = 42 feeding value i is proven 
— question and universally 
Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Distillers ame — P 
Kernel Meal, Ground and Bolted Grain Screeni Clioped 
pa 1 r Sages | or necessary alls Pure Cane B ‘Molasses 

ili , aang 

Sucrene Dairy Feed is a complete mille chon me es 
maintaining reion-*2 other grain or concentrates needed to 
increase Relishod by all coun, cuts cost of milk 
production; a. a. 

Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it 
write us hie name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Fill out_and mail us the for literature on 
care and feeding of farm animals. 


American Milling Co., De 28, Peoria, I 
Sucrene Feeds for Al a yer Years the = 


Ohio's Highest eld- 
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WALL dicar 
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Plosee send me illustrated literature 








ing Herd Fed f feeds checked 
Yen on SU EN ses is (28) 
My herd of 155 O Sucrene Dai 
registeredJerseys O Sucrene Calf Meal. 
and same number O Sucrene H 
ocitantcs |G Socreng Poy Mash 
me t st 
Sete G Ameo Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


be the heaviest ° 
milking herd in § My Dealer's Name...........-—-....--00-0-s-0-0- 
Ohio, 
ACOB L. Ware, § P. O...........-cerem-snseeeee = ee 
etor S; 

















MORE. E_CROPS! 


That is what you want to get in spite 
of Ch: of labor. Here is the way. 


Disk 
1a 
£4 lark Harrows 


mellow and level the land-- pulverize 
it deeply -- save time, power, labor. 
For all purposes -- single, double, 
orchard, tractor, ete. Single harrow 
(illustrated) is reversible -- no tongue 
truck is required -- perfect balance -- 
light draft. 

Disks are of cutlery steel, forged sharp 


--cut better and wear longer -- 


See the genuine CLARK “*CUTAWAYS” at your dealer’s. 
Write us for complete catalog and send for thie book, 
* The Soil and its Tillage ”’-- it gives valuable data about 
the benefits of deep cultivation -- free for the asking. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW co., 
77_Main.Street, Hi 





eres: oo Makers > CLA RK 
Disk Harrows and Plows. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 


tiser in The cares Farmer, which gnerantess the reliability of 


all advertising it carries.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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A Boll Weevil Inquiry 


READER asks: “Is it likely that 

the boll weevil will ever be a men- 
ace to cotton growing as far north 
as Cartersville, Georgia?” 

It is very risky predicting what the 
boll weevil will or will-not do. He is 
much given to “breaking the rules of 
the game.” This is so well known 
that the writer once heard a well 
known entomologist, who was very 
familiar with the boll weevil and his 
work, state that he -would “never 
again tell any man what the boll wee- 
vil was likely to do unless he first got 
the Lord to certify to the weather.” 

As to how serious the boll weevil 
will become at or near Cartersville, 
Ga., will depend largely on the weath- 
er conditions. On the map before me 
Cartersville, Ga., is shown just a trifle 
south of Pontotoc, Miss., where in the 
fall of 1916 I saw the destructive ef- 
fects of boll weevil activities as bad 
as any I ever saw in southwest Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana. In fact, several 
miles north of Pontotoc, Miss., I saw 
291% acres of fairly geod cetton plants 
which produced only one 465-pound 
bale of cotton. We saw that fall in 
north Mississippi, as far nerth as 
Cartersville, Ga., acres of cetten from 
which not over 10 or 15 peunds ef lint 
per acre could have been gathered. 

The condition of the cotton crop in 
that part of Mississippi in 1916 was 
not, however, entirely due to the rav- 
ages of the weevils, for July was ex- 
cessively wet and a good crop would, 


. therefore, not have been made had 


there been no weevils. But the wee- 
vils were bad and prevented any ap- 
preciable number of blooms appear- 
ing after August 1. 

Cartersville, Ga., is between 34 and 
34% degrees north latitude, and it is 
quite certain that the weevils will, 
taking one year with another, be 
much less destructive that far north 
than, say, south of 32 degrees north 
latitude, or even south of Macon. In 
fact, it is not likely that the weevils 
will prove a serious menace to cot- 
ton-growing as far north as Carters- 
ville more than one year out of five, 
or possibly not that often. Of course, 
if weather conditions should be like 
those in Mississippi in 1916, about the 
third or fourth year after their first 
#rrival the weevils might prove very 
seriously destructive to the crop. 
Taking an average of say five or ten 
years, it is.not probable that the wee- 
vils will seriously interfere with cot- 
ton-growing as far north as Carters- 
ville, if reasonably good farming is 
practiced; but it cannot be positively 
Stated that he will or will not do a 
great deal of damage any particular 
year, for, as stated, he often does the 
unexpected, depending most on 
weather conditions. While he may 
damage the crop more or less nearly 
every year, nearly normal crops of 
cotton should be raised most years as 
far north as Cartersville, Ga., by im- 
proved methods of farming. 





- Questions About Cocoa or Nut 
Grass 


“WHAT is the best way to control 

nut grass? On a 1,600-acre farm 
there are 12 patches each 10 to 20 feet 
Square, and 100 acres of solid nut 
&tass. Is it feasible to sift out the 


Foots-from the patches and then fill 
‘these patches with coarse salt? If 
this is kept up for two or three years, 
will it get all the nut grass? 


If the 


100 acres are planted in soy beans 
broadcast for two or three years, will 
it mot so weaken the nut grass as to 
at least confine it to this 100 acres? 

“2. When soy beans, cowpeas, clov- 
er or lespedeza are sowed on land 
infested with nut grass and these 
crops are made into hay and fed, is 
there danger of spreading the nut 
grass through seeds in the manure? 
Is there danger of stock spreading 
nut grass by grazing on infested land 
and then going on to other land? 

“3. Does nut grass spread through 
the nuts (roots) or seed? 

“4. Will land infested with 
grass make good winter wheat? 
land is rich. 

“5. Is there any truth in the belief 
among some farmers that nut grass 
supplies nitrogen to the soil and that 
such land will stand drouth better?” 

Answers.—1. We know of no way 
to control nut grass that is practica- 
ble and that can be applied to a large 
area. 

The plan suggested for the small 
patches should eradicate the nut 
grass from these patches if persisted 
in long enough. If sufficient salt is 
applied to kill the nut grass it will 
prevent the growth of any crops for 
at least a number of years. If these 12 
patches were all the nut grass on the 
place we would go to all the trouble 
and expense indicated to clean them 
and prevent the spread of the pest, 
even if it destroyed the usefulness of 
these patches for all time, which of 
course the salt would not do, owing 
to our heavy rainfall, which after a 
time will cause the salt to leach out. 
But the 100 acres of nut grass on the 
place is the big problem and may if 
not controlled make the cleaning of 
these 12 small patches useless. 

Sowing some fall crop like wheat, 
oats or rye and following with soy 
beans broadcast, kept up for several 
years, will greatly weaken the nut 
grass, but we feel quite certain it will 
not completely destroy it. Some of 
the nut grass will persist, especially 
around the outer edges of the field, 
and there will always be more or less 
danger of it spreading. 

Nut grass spreads by both roots 
and seeds. It seeds every year, and if 
kept down during the early part of 
the season will make seeds on short 
stems, very quickly during the latter 
part of the season. It possibly spreads 
more through the nuts than by the 
seed, although there are differences 
of opinion on this point. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 660 states that nut grass 
is spread by “Wind, nursery stock, 
hay and grass seed; tubers” or nuts. 

This answers the question as to the 
danger of spreading from seeds and 
from hay grown on infested land, or 
questions 2 and 3, but there is the 
further question of the spread through 
the manure made by feeding hay. 
When hay which contains the seeds 
of nut grass is fed there will be seeds 
in the manure, which have not passed 
through the cattle. It is probable that 
some of the seeds will also pass 
through the cattle whole or undigest- 
ed and that they will germinate or 
grow when the manure is put on the 
land. When the manure ferments or 
heats this sometimes kills a large 
per cent of the weed seeds it con- 
tains, but it also causes a loss of ni- 
trogen from the manure. On the 
whole, we think there is great danger 
of the spread of the pest through hay 
and manure. If cattle grazing eat the 
seeds some of them will not be 


nut 
The 


ground up in the chewing and will 
probably pass through the animal in 
a condition to grow. . When dropped 
in the manure on other lands these 
seeds are in the best condition to 
grow and spread the pest. The one 
fact which probably limits the spread 
of nut grass in this way is that cattle 
do not like nut grass and are not like- 
ly to eat many of the seeds if they 
can get other grass or feed. 

4. Land infested with nut grass, if 
rich and otherwise suitable, will make 
good wheat, oats, alfalfa and other 
crops. It is most objectionable in row 
or intertillage crops. It is particu- 
larly objectionable on cotton lands 
because of the difficulty of keeping it 
down and still maintain a stand of the 
young cotton plants. 

5. Nut grass does not add nitrogen 
to the soil. That is, the nitrogen used 
in its growth comes from the soil 
and when the plants die there is only 
returned to the soil the nitrogen tak- 
en from it by the nut grass in its 
growth. But the nitrogen in the de- 
caying nut grass plants may and 
probably is more readily available for 
other plants and the soil may, there- 
fore, appear richer in nitrogen. It is 
not really richer in nitrogen, but may 
be richer in available nitrogen. 


Nut grass land, in case the growth 
of nut grass is kept down, may likely 
stand drouth better. If the grass has 
been growing and making nuts for 
years, the rotting of these may create 
a supply of humus which will hold 
more water than a similar soil on 
which there is no nut grass. These 
are the only explanations we can see 
for the popular beliefs mentioned. 


Questions About Rye 


READER from northeastern Ar- 
kansas asks the following ques- 
tions: 

“1. How early may common rye be 
sowed for pasture? 

“2. How soon after seeding may it 
be pastured if the season be favor- 
able? 

“3. How early and with what suc- 
cess may rye be sowed in corn? 

“4. Does the Hessian fly bother 
rye? 

“5. Where the Hessian fly does not 
bother, how early may wheat be sow- 
ed in corn for grazing? 

“6. Which crop, rye or wheat, will 
stand the most water on poorly drain- 
ed land? 

“7. Will these pasture crops and 
corn “fodder” (stover) take the place 
of a silo and silage in wintering ma- 
ture beef cows?” 

1. Rye is likely to be killed by dry, 
hot weather, when sowed too early; 
consequently, how early it may be 
sowed will depend very much on the 
season. If there is plenty of moisture 
it might be sowed early in August in 
northern Arkansas, but taking one 
season with another probably the lat- 
ter part of August or the first of Sep- 
tember is safer. 


2. Pasturing may usually be started 
from two to two and a half months 
after seeding. Earlier pasturing might 
be all right in a very favorable sea- 
son, but it is best to let the rye get a 
good start and cover the ground pret- 
ty well before starting to graze it. If 
the season is unfavorable; that is, if 
September and October are dry and 
hot, it will be still longer before the 
rye should be grazed. 

3. When rye is sowed in corn it may 
be sowed a little earlier than when 
sowed alone, if there be plenty of 
moisture in the soil; but there is con- 
siderable risk in sowing before the 
middle of August. 

4. The Hessian fly occasionally in- 





jures rye and barley, but as a rule it 
does no serious injury to these crops. 
Where pasturing is practiced the fly 
is not a factor. 


5. In our observation wheat will 
stand more heat than rye, and for 
that reason may probably be sowed 
earlier than rye for fall and winter 
grazing. It is probably unwise to sow 
it much earlier than indicated for rye, 
but it will grow faster and afford 
more and earlier grazing than rye. In 
short, on good land we regard it far 
superior to rye as a late fall and win- 
ter grazing crop. 


6. We do not know which, rye or 
wheat, will stand most water. Neith- 
er will do well on poorly drained soils 
and will be killed if the water stands 
long on the land. Under usual condi- 
tions common rye will stand more 
freezing than wheat, and as lack of 
drainage is one cause of winter-kill- 
ing, we are inclined to think rye will 
stand more wet than wheat. 


7. If the seasons are favogable and 
the rye and wheat are planted early 
and make a good growth, a sufficient 
acreage of these and corn stover will: 
winter mature beef cows in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, especially if 
they be given just a little cottonseed 
oil meal or cake. 


But there is no safe ‘winter pasture 
as far north as northeastern Arkan- 
Sas, except a silo. If the rye and 
wheat make a good growth and the 
weather is such that the fields may be 
pastured, then winter grazing proves 
satisfactory; but as a general rule, 
even when the fields are not covered 
with snow, they are often so wet that 
grazing is unsatisfactory and greatly 
injures stiff clay soils. If one has as 
many as 25 head of beef cows to win- 
ter—sufficient to justify the buitding 
and filling of a silo—we do not think 
it wise or economical to winter them 
without using silage. Grazing crops 
are too uncertain in the northern half 
of the cotton-growing area to depend 
on them for wintering livestock, al- 
though they will furnish considerable 
feed nearly every winter, and some 
favorable winters will almost entirely 
support dry mature cattle, if the acre- 
age be sufficiently large. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Trouble From Retained Afterbirth 
im Cow 














READER writes: “I have an eight- 

year-old cow that had been a deep, 
rich milker up-to last fall, when I had 
trouble getting her free from the af- 
terbirth. Will she recover her milk- 
giving capacity after her next calv- 
ing?” 

If the cow is in good health, or has 
completely recovered from the effects 
of the retained afterbirth, there seems 
no reason why she should not milk to 
her full capacity after her next calv- 
ing if she has no further trouble. 


Sometimes, when a cow has trouble 
getting free of the afterbirth, she 
fails to breed again. This, of course, 
would prevent her fullest flow of milk. 
It is also possible that a cow eight 
years old may begin to decline slight- 
ly in the amount of milk given with 
her next calf. These conditions are 
about the only ones which are likely 
to cause the cow to fail to reach her 
normal or usual milk flow with her 
next calf, provided she has no further 
trouble incident to calving. 





Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Nitrate of Soda on Beans 


ILL the nitrate of soda the Gov- 
ernment is furnishing be good 
to use on butter beans?” 


Doubtless if the beans have not 
grown as rank as desired the nitrate 
will encourage the growth, but that it 
will pay or make a larger crop of 
beans is doubtful. Plenty of acid 
phosphate will be better. 





Percentage of Seed in Crimson 


Clover in Chaff 


wy AT per cent of clean seed will 
I get from heads of crimson clo- 
ver stripped in the field?” No one 
could give a correct guess, for the 
yield of seed on crimson clover varies 
so much in different seasons. In one 
season there might be 5 to 7 bushels 
of seed on an acre, and in another 
season not a bushel. As an average 
we sow 1¥%td 20 pounds of clean seed 
an acre or 30 to 40 pounds in the 
chaff. 





Flea Beetles 


8 inars ground fleas are playing havoc 
with my late crop of Irish pota- 
toes. Can you recommend something 
to save them?” 


Irish potatoes growing now and 
large enough to be troubled by in- 
sects can hardly be termed a late 
crop, for even up here in Maryland 
we are now (July 16) just beginning 
to plant the late crop. Spray your 
potatoes with 1 pound of lead arsen- 
ate in 50 gallons of Bordeaux mixture, 
or in that proportion. This will be 
necessary to ward off the late blight 
and at the same time to destroy the 
flea beetles. 





His Corn Is ““Twisted”’ 


HAVE a field of corn badly twisted 

in the bud. Never saw anything 
like it. Please send letter at once 
telling how to handle it.” 


His letter was written on a scrap of 
transparent paper with a pencil and 
was very hard for old eyes to read, 
and not a sign of a stamp was enclos- 
ed. How is it possible for me to tell 
you how to untwist your corn? If 
there is no insect in it, the corn will 
naturally grow out and untwist itself. 
Better examine the buds and see if 
the tassels are not crippled and pre- 
vented from coming out by insect at- 
tacks. If you find any worm or cater- 
pillar, send it to your experiment sta- 
tion for examination and information. 





Red Clover and Other Things 


wi red clover grow without in- 

oculation if the fall crop of hay 
is spread on the land. If I plant rasp- 
berry briers in a gully will I have any 
difficulty in getting rid of them when 
the gully is filled? Will shrivelled 
wheat make good seed? I have a pear 
tree that seems to be ina _ healthy 
state. The fruit grows large and turns 
to a ripe color, but there is only about 
half an inch of sound fruit under the 
skin. The rot is in,the center. What 
can be done to check this.” 


Red clover will grow on any land 
where other varieties of the true 
clovers have thriven, without further 
inoculation. If no clover has ever 


been grown on the land you had bet- 
ter use an inoculation culture on the 
seed. Raspberries set in a gully to 
stop it will doubtless sucker freely 
and if they fill the gully and you wish 
to get rid of them they can be de- 
stroyed by keeping the tops cut so 


Shrivelled 
Sow only 


roots will die. 
wheat is not fit for seed. 
heavy and plump grain. Shrivelled 
wheat is evidence that the wheat was 
attacked by rust in the spring, and 
you can never get full plump wheat 
on diseased plants. 

There are several varieties of pears, 
the Madeline for instance, which al- 
ways are affected with the core rot. 
There is nothing that can be done to 
check it. The best thing to do is 
never to let the fruit ripen on the 
tree, but gather as soon as well grown 
and ripen in a dark room or dry cel- 


that the 


lar. In fact, as a rule pears should 
never be allowed to mellow on the 
tree. The only pear I would let ripen 


on the tree is the Seckel. 











Cutting Down a Privet Hedge 


HAVE a privet hedge that has 
grown up 10 or 12 feet high. I 
want to cut it down to two or three 
feet from the ground. Will it kill it 
to cut it down now?” 
There would be no danger of killing 
it by cutting the hedge down now, 
but it will be a greater shock to the 


done more of this breeding than any 
one else. I believe that he is now 
connected with the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, and you 
can probably get another season 
some resistant plant seed from the 
Department of Agriculture. 





Chrysanthemums 


HAVE been having the buttons 

broken off my chrysanthemums 
all summer. When should I stop? I 
know little about their culture.” 


Chrysanthemums that have been 
properly propagated should not make 


buds in early summer. But florists 
will often use shoots from the old 
fower stalk aS cuttings, and these 


will always try to bloom in summer. 
In fact I have noticed in North Caro- 
olina that there all kinds of chrysan- 
themums seem inclined to make buds 
all spring and summer. For early 
bloom outdoors I would take the ter- 
minal and crown buds about the mid- 
dle of August and cut out all other. 
Then remember that a _ rampant 
growth is necessary for big blooms. 
Therefore water the plants once a 
week with water in which an ounce 
of nitrate of soda has been added to 
two gallons of water. Use this after. 
watering with clear water and not 
when dry. After a good rain is the 
best time to use this. 





are to house the crops. 
cotton crop. 


6. Mow the weedy pastures. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


E SURE to put in a big turnip patch, selecting a rich spot for it. 
B 2. Be making plans for a carpet of green on every possible acre 
this winter. The legumes are best, but rye and oats are good. 
3. August and September are seed selection months. Make your 
plans now to plant nothing but the best seed next year. 
4. Now that the job of making the crops is practically out of the 
way, it will be well to spend some time repairing barns, sheds, etc., that 


5. It is none too early to begin making plans for marketing the 
If prices are not right at picking time, the crop should 
be stored until there is some improvement. 








plants than if the cutting had been 
made in early spring before the 
growth had started. I cut down last 


spring a hedge of the Amoor River 
privet to within six inches of the 
ground. It is now in very pretty 


shape again. If I were cutting down 
a hedge like yours I would cut it in 
March and cut it clear down to six 
inches. You can then get it into bet- 
ter shape than if cut to three feet. I 
see all around me privet hedges trim- 
med with perpendicular sides and 
many of them green only on top and 
open underneath. My hedges are 
trimmed with sloping sides and across 
section like the letter A, rounded a 
little at the top. No one can see un- 
der my hedge, as it is dense to the 
ground. 





Fusarium Wilt in Tomatoes 


LEASE tell me what is the matter 

with my tomatoes. They have 
full grown green fruit on them, but 
they turn yellow and in a few days 
are dead. Is there something work- 
ing on the roots?” 

From what you say it would seem 
that the tomatoes are attacked by the 
Fusarium wilt. There-is another wilt 
common in the South in which the 
plants loaded with green fruit sud- 
denly collapse and die over-night. 
This is the Southern bacterial blight, 
and nothing can be done for it but to 
plant in fresh and uninfected soil. 
But the Fusarium wilt can be pre- 
vented by growing resistant plants by 
getting seed from plants that live 
where others die around them. This 
disease appeared in one of our larg- 
est canning sections here, and as 
many thousand acres of tomatoes are 
grown on this Peninsula of Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia, it was import- 
ant to check it. Mr. Otis S. Twilley, 
of Caroline County, Maryland, has 


Frost-proof Cabbage 


“Wyit you please tell me what is a 
‘frost-proof cabbage plant? How 

can cabbage be made frost-proof? I 
have seen advertised a book entitled 
‘How to Make a Living on Five 
Acres.’ Where can I get the book?” 
One kind of cabbage is just as 
“frost-proof” as another. Growers of 
vegetable plants have applied the 
term to the plants of the Early Wake- 
field cabbage grown in the fall for 
setting out for spring heading. A 
great many of these are grown in the 
South and wintered over for sale 
northward in early spring. From 
Baltimore southward they are set in 
November, either in open furrows or 


on the side of ridges running east and’ 


west, and if set deep enough that the 
entire stem is covered, they usually 
winter very well, though in winters 
like the one just passed no cabbage 
plant is frost-proof. I know of no 
such book as you ask about. Many 
years ago a man in New Jersey pub- 
lished a book called “Ten Acres 
enough.” It depends on the condi- 
tions surrounding and the skill of the 
man. I knew a man who lived and 
got wealthy on three acres of land in 
the city of Washington, where he had 
it about covered with greenhouses, 
and had a large trade in a fashionable 
place. He paid $300 for the land and 
lived on it till he had bought a larger 
tract in the outskirts, and after his 
death his heirs sold the three dcres 
for $100,000. A _ skilled florist with 
greenhouses can make a living in a 
good town on one acre of land, while 
a man away back in the country and 
away from centers of population 
would find it hard to make a living on 
ten acres. And yet in the outskirts 
of Cleveland, Ohio, I have more than 
once visited a man whose gross sales 
from 12 acres of land average $30,000 
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a year, and give him a net income of 
$10,000 a year. He grows tomatoes, 
cucumbers and lettuce in greenhouses 
which cover six acres of his land, and 
grows celery on the remainder. His 
crops are mainly grown in winter and 
and he 


early spring, gets extra prices 
for the hot-house products. With in- 
tensive Work and a market at hand 
that will buy the best products, it 
does, not take a large area to support 
a man, but it does take skill and ex- 
perience. 





Winter Squash and Sweet Potatoes 
“TWICE recently I have been talked 

to about winter squashes. If not 
too late to plant, will you advise me 
what seed to get so that I can have 
the squashes for storing in basement 
in winter? Mr. Niven writes about 
using sweet potato vines for plants. 
Please tell me more about this, as I 
have a luxuriant growth of vines, and 
am doing my best to keep up a suc- 
cession in the garden, guided by your 
weekly suggestions in The Progres- 
sive Farmer.” 

Doubtless you can grow some win- 
ter squashes by planting in late July, 
but except in the cool mountain sec- 
tions I have never seen any great 
success with the winter squashes in 
the South. Even here in southeast 
Maryland they do not make the crop 
that they make in the North. If you 
wish to try them get seed of the Hub- 
bard and make the hills 8 by 10 feet 
and put plenty of seed in the hills and 
plenty of manure. Thin to two plants 
in a hill. But in fact, with our sweet 
yam varieties of sweet potatoes, we 
can make every dish that the North- 
ern folks make from the winter 
squashes and we do not need the 
squashes as they do. 

I live in one of the largest sweet 
potato growing sections of this coun- 
try. Thousands of acres are grown 
here for the Northern markets. Our 
growers use cuttings very largely to 
produce a late crop of small potatoes 
for the next spring’s bedding. Very 
often the season is so favorable that 
these cuttings set out early in August 
produce many potatoes of marketable 
size, though this is not the intention. 
For growing bedding stock the cut- 
tings are set more closely than the 
spring plants and only the tip of the 
shoot is let show above ground. Some 
make cuttings a yard long and coil 
them around the hand and plant the 
whole coil in the hill with only the tip 
showing. These make a hill full of 
small potatoes of excellent size for 
bedding. Late grown potatoes from 
cuttings keep better in winter than 
the crop from the spring plants. 





Something to Plant for Your 
Fall and Winter Garden 


Green Curled Scotch Kale 








HIS kale is best sowed in July and 
transplanted like cabbage. when it 


will make immense heads, and for 
greens it is fine after the frost has 
hit it. Of course it can be sowed 


‘later and left for cutting in the rows 
where sowed, but the Norfolk Curled 
kale is better for the late sowing in 
August 
better 


and September. Both are 


after frost strikes them. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD RE ADDRESSED 
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ar POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHA ALA., UN- 
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Farm Work For August 


By T. B. PARKER 








—— 


UGUST finds us with mych of 
Aw pressing work of the sum- 

mer crops finiShed, such as the 
cultivation of early planted corn, the 
planting of peas, soy beans and the 
setting of sweet 
potatoes from 
draws. However, 
there is much 
work yet to be 
done before we can 
claim the holidays 
for picnics, fishing 
parties, visiting 
and other forms of 
outings which 
farmers richly de- 
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serve. 

The cultivation of late planted corn 
should be pushed with the same care 
and vigor that was given to the early 
plantings, until you are quite sure 
further cultivation will be unneces- 
sary. Cultivation of cotton should con- 
tinue until the middle of fhe month, 
and in some instances even later than 
that date. However, these cultiva- 
tions should be very shallow so as not 
to interfere with the roots of the 
plant. It is now too late to make side 
or top applications of nitrate of soda 
or any other fertilizer to cotton. It 
would surely extend the growing sea- 
son and give a harvest of immature 
bolls without any value whatever as a 
commercial crop. 


Grow Wheat 


HILE the present price of flour 

compared with the prices of other 
farm crops may not be d@ convincing 
argument to sow wheat in cotton and 
tobacco-growing districts, yet the fact 
that you may not be able to buy flour 
at all, as has been the case in a few 
instances, and that you are limited as 
to quantity purchased and then can- 
not buy a 100 per cent wheat flour, 
should be a sufficient argument to 
make every farmer endeavor to grow 
enough wheat to meet his own de- 
mands and some to spare. To be sure 
of growing enough for this, double 
the acreage you think necessary to 
grow enough for home consumption 
so as to provide against bad seasons 
or other mishaps next spring. 

Perhaps no crop responds more to 
the right preparation of the soil than 
wheat. When one has planted cow- 
peas or soy beans he has an ideal 
place for wheat, provided it is wheat 
land and is in a good state of fertility. 
There is nothing to do to that land 
but to thoroughly disk it at the pro- 
per time and plant wheat. But where 
clover occupies the land or there is 
any kind of stubble to plow under, 
August, and early in August, is the 
best time to do it. Any experienced 
wheat grower will substantiate this 
Statement. 

There is before me a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College giving the results of dif- 
ferent dates and different methods of 
preparing the land for wheat in 1910. 
Land was plowed three, five and sev- 
en inches deep, July 15, August 15 and 
September 15. The land plowed July 
15 three inches deep yielded 33.46 
bushels per acre; plowed five inches 
deep, 35.07 bushels, plowed seven 
inches deep, 38.36 bushels per acre. 
Land plowed seven inches deep Au- 
gust 15, yielded 27.74 bushels per acre. 
Plowed seven inches deep September 
15, yielded 15.79 bushels per acre. 
Disked and not plowed September 15, 
yielded 4.25 bushels per acre. 

This land was as nearly alike as 
could be selected. 

Kansas has a very low rainfall, 
therefore the early plowed land 
Caught and retained the moisture 
necessary to grow a large crop. The 
land that was not plowed but was 
simply disked was too dry and was 
not ‘put in condition to permit the 
wheat roots to penetrate it and make 


the growth necessary for a paying 
crop. 

It was also found that when land 
was well disked in July and August 
so as to retain moisture and was 
plowed later, the yield was much 
larger than when it was not disked 
previous to the plowing. 

There has never been a year when 
it was ‘more important to grow a 
wheat crop than this, and never when 
it would pay better for the thorough 
preparation to grow the largest yield 
possible. 

Try Some Alfalfa 
| neaficlentages crop of importance and 

a crop growing in favor in many 
localities is alfalfa. 

The scarcity of labor and the im- 
portance of growing more forage 
commends alfalfa to progressive 
farmers who have land on which it 
can be made to succeed. Simply be- 


when there is a crop of peas or soy 
beans now growing, if you want to 
put in alfalfa this fall, turn under the 
peas or soy beans in August, after 
first cutting the vines with a disk 
harrow. 


Lime well with from two to five 
tons of air-slaked lime or ground 
limestone per acre -and harrow in. 
Disk or harrow after each rain until 
you are ready to sow the seed in 
September. But if your soil freezes 
and heaves out plants, I advise to not 
sow until spring. In that case the 
above preparation of the soil would 
come later. 


Fa!l Irish Potatoes 


T IS not too late to plant a second 

crop of Irish potatoes. For this crop 
take potatoes from the first crop. We 
usually use small ones, from guinea 
egg to hen egg sizes, for planting. 
The Bliss, red or white, give best re- 
sults for this crop. Irish Cobbler is a 
fine potato, but usually does not do 
as well for the late planting as the 
Bliss. 

The best success 1 have ever had 
was by taking a plow and plowing a 
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cause you have failed to grow it at 
some time, or that your neighbor 
tried it and said that it could not be 
grown in his locality, or that some- 
one has written a newspaper article 
stating that as a crop it is a failure in 
the Eastern states, should not be sug- 
ficient evidence to warrant not giving 
it a trial. However, it will not grow 
everywhere and under all conditions. 

The land on which it will succeed 
must bé well drained, of a fair state 
of fertility, free from soil acidity and 
contain a fair amount of humus. 
With these conditions as a basis, one 
may feel assured he can grow alfalfa. 
A loam or clay loam soil is best 
adapted to the crop. On such soil, 


deep furrow. Pour the small pota- 
toes in this furrow about two inches 
deep and bed on them with two fur- 
rows, covering them eight to ten 
inches deep. Let them stay there un- 
til ready to plant. Plow them out 
and cut in halves or quarters, accord- 
ing to size of potatoes, and plant at 
once. 

The land needs be thoroughly 
plowed and put in good physical con- 
dition. Run off rows two and one- 
half to three feet apart. Use 1,000 
pounds per acre of fertilizer, unless 
the land is already well fertilized. 
Run a cultivator up and down in the 
row so as to thoroughly incorporate 
it with the soils. Do this immediate- 
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My dear Mr. Poe: 


man working on a farm. 
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running what might be called an experiment station orchard 
in Aléxander County, North Carolina. 
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ly after a rain, or when the land is 
sufficiently damp to bring the pota- 
toes up. Run the rows at least six 
inches deep. Drop the pieces of po- 
tato about 15 inches apart and step 
on each piece as you drop it; that 
presses it firmly into the soil. Cover 
at once with a light furrow, not quite 
filling the furrow in which you plant- 
ed the potatoes. Harrow the land at 
intervals of a week or ten days across 
the rows until the potatoes are too 
large to harrow. This keeps your 
land level and also conserves mois- 
ture. The earlier in August they are 
planted*the better, though I have 
known good crops made -planted as 
late as the 20th of August. 


Plant a Big Patch of Turnips 


[' IS only necessary to remind Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers that this is 
the year of all years to grow a good 
crop of turnips. Seed are scarce and 
high, but that should not prevent you 
from growing a full-sized crop. 

Plant varieties giving turnips from 
the earliest to the latest. Just before 
freezing weather, or before they get 
pithy, pull them, cut off the tops and 
hill as you do sweet potatoes. This 
will give you turnips all the winter. 
For rutabagas, sow at once in well 
prepared and well fertilized land in 
rows two to two and one-half feet 
apart and thin to eight or ten inches 
apart in the row. 

Strawberries will need to be work- 
ed and fertilized so as to make a good 
growth for next spring’s crop. 

A general cleaning up of ditch 
banks, turn rows, roadsides and other 
places needing it, will now be in or- 
der. 

When these things are done, then 
plan for the outings, picnics, or other 
recreation you have earned. A week 
off will put you in better shape for 
the work that is to follow, such as 
getting ready for winter cover crops, 
planning for next year’s crops by lays 
ing the foundation now for the best 
crop you have ever grown for 1919, 








- Use Machinery to Cut Corn 


NE man with a corn knife by work- 

ing hard can cut and shock an 
average of one and one-half acres _a 
day. Two men with a platform har- 
vester can harvest four or five acres 
in the same time, and three men with 
a corn binder in a ten-hour day can 
cut and shock from seven to nine 
acres. These figures are brought out 
in a Farmers’ Bulletin soon to be is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to show advantages of 
using machinery in cutting corn. 

This yéar, when farm help i8 so 
limited, there is urgent need for the 
use of Mbor-saving machinery 
wherever possible. Cutting corn by 
hand is a hard, disagreeable task, and 
the time when it should be done is 
limited to a few days if the full feed- 
ing value of the corn is to be retain- 
ed. Fall plowing, seeding for winter 
wheat and digging potatoes must be 
done on many farms at about the 
same time. In such cases, the timeli- 
ness and ease of accomplishing the 
work are determining factors in de- 
ciding the advisability of using corn- 
cutting machinery. 





Inoculation for Legumes 


Pe THE grouping below any one le- 

gume in a group will, if it has no- 
dules on its roots, inoculate for any 
other legume in the same group, but 
so far as we know for no legume in 
any other group: 


Group 1—Red clover, 
Crimson clover. 
Alsike clover, 
White clover, 
Hop clover, 
Group 2—Alfalfa, 
Bur clover, 
Sweet clover, or 
Melilotus. 
Group 3—Vetches, Canadian field peas, 
garden peas, 
Group 4—Cowpea. 
Group 5—Soy bean. 
Group 6—Velvet bean, 
Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan clover. 
Group 8’—Beggarweed. 
Group 9—Peanuts. 
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Work At Harvest Time 


You need to do some fast work when your stand- 
ing crops are ready to cut; and you can rely upon 
the Waterloo Boy one man, three-plow, cheap fuel 
tractor to make every minute count. 

One man can harvest 25 acres per day with the 
Waterloo Boy and an 8-foot grain binder, or 10 acres 
per day with a corn binder—has a threshing record 
of 16 loads clover in 4} hours. 


Stands Severe Endurance Test 


The Waterloo Boy motor has pulled a 25-H. P. 
load for 312 hours without stopping. A test run of 
eight months showed average kerosene consump- 
tion of less than 1} gallons per hour. 

As efficient in the field as at the belt—pulls three 
14" bottoms in heavy soil, with ample reserve power. 
Light weight, large, wide wheels, with powerful 
quick-starting motor and easy control enable the 
Waterloo Boy to do good work “where heavier trac- 
tors would not dream of working,” writes one owner. 

Remember, the Waterloo Boy is made and backed by a 
responsible manufacturer, and * over four years’ proven 
success to its credit, 

Illustrated Catalog sent free, shows why thousands of farm- 
ers are buying the Waterloo Boy. Write for it. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Compan 
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braska, write: 
“We plow 

acres with 60 gal- 
lons kerosenein 5 
days; we shelled 
18 loade com im 
23 hours; we 
threshed 16 loads 
clover and alfalfa 
in 43 hours with a 
No. 6 huller, the 
largestin this sec- 
tion. We think 
the Waterloo Boy 
as powerful and as 
cheap to operate 
as any tractor.” 





















Specifications 
Rating—Draw-bar H.P.15 
Belt H. P. 26. 
Engine—Lauson-Beaver, 
4 1-2 bore, 6 in. stroke. 
Normal speed—950 R. P.M 
Belt Pulley 18 tn. by 8 in. 
476 KR. P.M, 
Iguition—Dixie to. 
Carburetor and Fuel sys- 
= ton Gravity 


At a recent demonstration out West 
only two, wheel type tractors went up a 
33% grade with all plows in the ground. 
ion One of these was the Lauson 15-25. 

All the leading makes were 
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For twenty-three 
years the John 
Lauson Manafac- 
turing Co., has 
been mak- 
ing farm 
engines 
and has 
been mak- 
ing them so 
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This experience has enabled them to build the Lauson 15-25 Kero- 
sene Tractor so that it is years ahead of its competitors, 

_ It has all the mechanical refinements of the best engineering prac- 
tice combined with a ruggedness that makes it stand up under the 
hardest kind of service without the annoyance of expensive break- 
downs. Durability is built into the Lauson. 

The frame is mounted on four wheels on the three point sus 
ciple. This gives flexibility without the danger of tipping on hillsi 
entire weight of the machine is sufficient to give good traction, without slipping 
and not so heavy as to cause poe of the soil. The front wheel crowds the 
furrow and requires no steering. The Lauson 15-25 will travel the entire length 
of the field without the operator touching the steering wheel. 


Builders of Lauson Frost King Engines 


For 23 years Lauson Frost King engines have been the standard 
of farm engine excellence — built in 24 to 60 H. P. sizes. 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO., 92 Monroe St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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ORCHARD AND TRUCK FARM WORK FOR AUGUST 


By L. A. NIVEN 








UMMER pruning can often be 
G practiced to advantage, especially 

on peach trees. The more heavily 
the wood of the’ peach is cut. back 
during the winter,.the greater the 
wood growth of 
the following 
spring. In other 
words, winter 
pruning throws 
the tree into more 
rapid growth, and 
summer pruning 
checks it. There- 
fore, anyone hav- 
ing fruit trees, 
especially peaches, 
that are growing too rapidly, would 
do well to prune some during this 
month. Of course this pruning should 
not be done until after fruit is gath- 
ered. Be careful when doing the 
summer pruning, as it can be over- 
done very easily. If done carefully 
and with judgment it should prove 
valuable, especially with peach trees 
that are growing too rapidly. 

* * * 
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Keep the apple and pear trees free 
of blighted branches. Blight usually 
takes place in the spring and early 
summer, and right then is the time to 
cut and burn the branches. A good 
plan, however, is to examine the trees 
every now and then during the entire 
summer, and cut out any blighted and 
other diseased branches. Do not cut 
off and leave in the orchard. Carry 
them out and burn. In cutting blight- 
















neglected until this time, do it at 
once. Keep the ground where these 
berries are growing free of weeds and 
grass, because if one is to secure the 
best berries next year, the best devel- 
opment of the new stalk must be se- 
cured, and this cannot be done if 
weeds and grass are allowed to inter- 


fere. 
is 2 


Put in large crops of turnips. The 
turnip is very easily grown, but de- 
mands a rather rich soil. Pemember 
that if all of them cannot be used for 
food purposes for humans that they 
can be profitably utilized for dairy 
or beef cattle. Many folks like to 
sow ‘broadcast. -If this is done the 
soil should be quite rich. Personally, ~ 
we prefer ‘to plant in rows two to two 
and one-half feet wide, thinning out 
plants to about three inches apart, 
and cultivating with horse-drawn im- 
plements. The rows should be 18 
inches wide if to be cultivated entire- 
ly by hand, but we do not believe that 
hand implements should be used with 
turnips, especially since the labor sit- 
uation has become so acute. In pre- 
paring the soil for this crop, break 
broadcast and harrow and re-harrow 
until the soil is in what might be call- 
ed a fine seed bed condition. Immed- 
iately after breaking and before the 
first harrowing, scatter a heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure broadcast. 
When the rows are laid off put in a 
liberal application of commercial fer- 
tilizer, preferably one _ containing 





FARM CROPS 
bur clover. 

August enly:—Second crop 
Irish potatoes, rutabagas. 

last half August only:—Virginia Win- 
ter oats. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 


Turnips, 
Firet 


In extreme Upper South, rye and oats 
for fall and winter grazing, bur and crim- 
son clover, turnips for hogs. 


South being able 





What to Plant in August; Are Land and Seed Ready? 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited particularly to the Upper South, 
to plant considerably later, depending on location. 


VEGETABLES 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap _ beans, 
beet, carrot, corn salad, kale, kohl-rabi, 
lettuce, garden peas, Irish potato, radish, 
spinach, turnip, rutabaga turnip. 


FOR POULTRY 


Sow turnips, using three pounds seed 
per acre on well prepared ground. Tur- 
nips can be grazed till freezing weather 
or the roots later can be buried or gath- 
ered from the field and fed as winter suc- 
culent feed. 


the Lower 








ed branches, cut a foot or more below 
the dead part. This is necessary in or- 
der to remove all of the part of the 
branch that is diseased. 


* * * 
Discontinue all cultivation of the 
orchard by early August. Too late 


cultivation will keep the trees in a 
growthy condition, also making them 
more susceptible to cold weather. 
Still, cultivation should not be discon- 
tinued too early, or the result will be 
a big crop of weeds and grass. Sowa 
cover crop in the orchard during the 
latter part of August or very early’ 
September. Some of the clovers 
should be used if the soil is of such 
nature that a stand can be secured. 
Otherwise, use some of the small 
grains. Make a special effort to get 
in some of the legumes if the soil is in 
need of nitrogen. A crop of cowpeas 
is advisable if the soil is quite poor. 
If these are used, however, they 
should be put in as early as possible 
in August, so as to secure a good 


growth before frost. 
* * * 


As is well known, blackberries or 
raspberries are borne on second-year 
wood, and as soon as the fruit is pro- 
duced the old stalk dies. Therefore, 
as soon as the ripe fruit has all been 
gathered, the old stalks can be of no 
further value, and should be immed- 
iately cut down and burned. Do not 
leave in piles, beeause if this is done 
they will become harboring places for 
harmful insects. Burn immediately 
after cutting. Cut as close to the 
ground as possible so that little of the 
dead stalk remains. This work should 
have been done immediately after the 
berries were picked, but if it has been 


some readily available ammonia, such 
as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of; | 
soda, or blood. This quickly availa- 
ble ammonia will help along the 
young plants before much of the am- 
monia from stable manure becomes-~ 
available. 





x~ * * 


If provision has not already been © 
made for properly curing and storing | g 
sweet potatoes, get busy along this;4 
line at once. Many imagine that a 
potato storage house is expensive. 
Such is not the case. Of course one 
will cost some time and money, but 
the saving of one potato crop froma 
few acres will pay all costs. The 
house, with a cheap, wood burning 
stove, is all that is needed. The po- 
tatoes can be stored in bins, crates, 
boxes, or baskets. The. crate, while a 
little more troublesome, is probably 
the best. A house 12x16 is sufficient 
to store about 400 bushels; one 20x40 
will store around 2,000 bushels. 

* * & 


Save some cucumber and squash 
seed for planting next season. Select 
healthy and strong plants to begin =| 
with. Then select well developed and @ 
disease-free fruit, and allow thorough % 
maturity before gathering. To separ- 
ate the seed from the fruit, cut opet 
with a knife and rake out the seed © 
along with the pulp with which the 7 
seed is surrounded. Put the whole | 
mass in a bucket of water and stit | 
thoroughly. The pulp and undevel-— 
oped seed will rise to- the top. Pout 
all of this and the water off. Rinse | 
the seed through several waters, Of = 
until entirely free of the pulp or oth- — 
er matter. Spread the seed in thin 
layers, and put in the sunshine to dry- 
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Turn or stir the seed while drying so 
that the drying may be well done. Us- 
ually one or two days sunning will be 
sufficient. Be sure not to put away 
before thoroughly dry, however, as 
such procedure will result in spoiled 
seed. Better leave the seed out in 
thin layers for several days after dry- 
ing in order to avoid heating. Ail 
garden seed should be thoroughly 
washed and dried before storing, that 
is those that are surrounded by pulp, 
such as tomatoes, melons, peppers, 
egg plants, etc. It will surely pay one 
to save a supply of these. 
* * om 


Many orchards present an unsight- 
ly appearance on account of patches 
of weeds, piles of trash, rotted fruit, 
etc. Of course, a well kept orchard 
should not have much rotted fruit in 
it, but even with the best attention 
along this line some of it will rot. 
These weeds, trash and rotted fruit 
will not only make an orchard un- 
sightly, but afford an ideal place for 
insects and fungous 
should be cleaned up and destroyed, 
not only for the sake of the appear- 
ance of the orchard, but in order to 
destroy these insect and fungous 
pests. 

-— 

Rutabagas and turnips are often 
considerably damaged by the turnip 
louse. The only way to prevent dam- 
age from this pest is to spray with 
kerosene emulsion or a nicotine solu- 
tion. The nicotine solution known as 
“Black-leaf 40” gives splendid results, 
and is probably more satisfactory 
than kerosene emulsion. The latter 
will do the work all right, but very 
careful attention must be given to the 
making of it, or the result will be a 
solution not properly mixed, and this 
in turn will result in unsatisfactory 
results. This nicotine solution can 
usually be obtained from local drug 
stores. If not, communicate with 
your county agent, and he will assist 
you in obtaining it. 

ae 

Truckers, especially those catering 
to local markets, would do well to put 
in at least a small supply of vegeta- 
bles for the fall and early winter mar- 
ket. In the lower part of the South 
all of the following can be put in to 
advantage during early August: Rut- 
abagas, turnips, beans, carrots, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, beets, and sweet po- 
tatoes. Others might be put in, and 
even tomatoes in much of the South 
can be put out to advantage as late as 
early August. 

* * * 

Try sowing turnips and ‘crimson 
clover together broadcast, either in 
the orchard or in cotton middles. Sow 
in late August or very early Septem- 
ber, using around 10 to 12 pounds of 
crimson clover and two to three 
pounds of turnip seed per acre. Mix 


the seed thoroughly before sowing | 


and sow together just as though clov- 
er alone was being sowed. Many have 
secured excellent results by this 
method. 





Growing Plants for Fall Setting 


XCEPT in the mountains, July and 

August are the hardest months in 
the South to provide for a good dis- 
play of bloom in the garden. Scarlet 
Sage, cannas, sunflowers and other 
sun-lovers can usually be depended 
on for midsummer bloom. Phlox, zin- 
nias and ageratum will also do very 
well if moisture is abundant, but in 
drouthy weather the gardener is of- 
ten put to it to find any kind of plants 
that will furnish satisfactory bloom 
during the hot months. 

July and August are in the flower 
garden, like they are in the vegetable 
garden, the off season or transition 
period between spring and autumn. 
It is, however, the season that the 
flower lover should make use of to 
Prepare for a good bloom in her fall 
and spring garden. In the South 
this is the best season to start bien- 
nials and perennials from seed. As 
most of the flower seeds are very 
small, they should be sowed in well 


growth, and. 


prepared soil, care beimg taken to see 
that the seeds are not covered too 
deeply. A handy way is to start them 
in an outdoor frame that can be 
shaded to keep the soil from drying 
out or the tender seedlings being 
burned by too strong sunlight. The 
soil should be fined and leveled and 
the seed scattered lightly over the 
surface. A few strokes with the back 
of a garden rake will incorporate the 
seeds sufficiently with the soil. The 
bed should then be watered copiously 
and care be taken to see that the soil 
does not dry out so as to crust. 

As soon as the little plants begin to 
crowd in the frame they should be 
transplanted to the open ground or 
to another frame where they will 
have room to form clumps or make 
good sturdy plants for bed or border 
planting. 


The following plants do well in 
the South when grown from seed 
in summer and set in the garden 
or, flower border in the fall: 
verbena, coreopsis, dianthus, fox- 
gloves, hollyhocks, columbines, cen- 
taurea, petunia, gaillardias and snap- 


“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN AUGUST 


Plant Plenty of Late Tomatoes—Fried 
Apple Time Again—Saving for Our 
Soldier and Sailor Boys 


] AM planting late tomatoes every- 

where. We use many fried for 
breakfast with sweet peppers and a 
milk gravy, and 
they are very good. 
If you like onion, 
that can be added 
too. For dinner, 
tomatoes, onions 
and sweet peppers 
sliced thin, sprink- 
led with salt and 
put on ice to chill 
make a_ delicious 

MRS. PATTERSON and simple _ salad 
for hot days, when nothing tempts 
your appetite. Really there are about 
as many ways of fixing tomatoes as 
of potatoes, and all good. 


i 





What is the bird that has a note like 
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He’s a new comer this year. At first 
he perched down by the barn, and I 
wish he had stayed there permanent- 
ly—either that or had taken a few 
lessons from the mocking birds, for 
now he brings his discordant croak 
right under my bedroom window. I 
feel like telling him that a bird that 
can’t sing and will sing ought to be 
ashamed of himself, but evidently he 
admires his own performance, he re- 
peats it so persistently. Aren’t you 
glad that nowadays children are 
taught the names and songs of birds 
as part of their necessary everyday 
knowledge? It will add so much to 
their interest in living to have that 
acquaintance with everyday things 
around them. I hope the movement 
will grow until every child—the coun- 
try child especially—will know the 
names and habits, not only of birds, 
but of plants and insects, and enough 
of astronomy to recognize the con- 
stellations and more important stars, 
and enough of geology to read the 
story of the rocks. The exodus of the 
young people to the towns because 
they are bored to death on the farm 


dragons. 


W. N. HUTT. 


a blacksmith striking on an anvil? 


(Concluded on page 23, column 2) 








No Other Tractor Has So Many 
Good Mechanical Features= 








Lirectric hghting system throws hight both 
ahead of tractor and down on implement 














Pecfected overhead-valve Four Cylinder engine, 
with force feed oiling system under 3516s. pressure. 
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Valves placed in perfect aqustment by turning dom 
bell and socket joint of rocker arm mth screwdriver: 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


It Solves The Farm Help Problem 


VERYONE who knows what a tractor 
should. do, agrees that the Moline-Universal 
has three distinct advantages over all other 

tractors: lighter weight; greater economy an 
ease of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating; and ONE-MAN control of 
both tractor and implement from the seat of the 
implement, where you have always sat, and 
where you must sit in order to do good work. 

Aside from these distinct advantages which 
the two-wheel construction gives, the Moline- 
Universal Tractor, Model D, is still the best 
tractor on the market. In every detail it has been 
refined and perfected to the utmost limit of 
modern engineering knowledge. 


Self Starter—Electric Lights 


The Moline-Universal is the only tractor regu- 
larly equipped with a complete electrical start- 
ing, lighting, governing and ignition system. The 
starter saves many hours of productive work, 
besides eliminating back-breaking labor. Electric 
lights enable the tractor to be worked at night 
during rush seasons. 

An electrical governor perfectly controls the 
engine speed. By simply turning a dial, within 
easy reach of the operator, engine manitains any 
speed from 4 to 34 m. p. h., and automatically 
handles all changes in load, 


Perfected Four-Cylinder Engine 


The perfected four-cylinder engine is the latest 
development in overheed-valve construction. 
With a bore of only 34 inches a 24-inch crank- 
shaft is used. The strength and thickness of the 


“crankshaft eliminates all vibration. Oil is forced 


through hollow crankshaft to all the main and 
connecting r arings under a pressure of 35 
ds to the sq inch. The bearings float 





on a film of oil, so their surfaces never touch. 






Double valve springs give unusually quick 
action with soft seating. Rocket arms are swiveled 
on ball and socket joints that may be turned 
down with a screw driver, placing the valve 
mechanism in perfect adjustment at all times. 
This engine develops unusual power and is very 
economical in operation. 


Steel Cut and Hardened Gears 


The transmission is completely enclosed, with 
drop forged, hardened, and cut steel gears run- 
ning in oil that reduce power loss to a minimum. 
All gears are mounted on heavy duty Hyatt 
roller bearings, with high grade ball bearings 
fitted with adjustable collars to take up end thrust. 
Fifteen Hyatt roller and five ball bearings are 
used in the Moline tractor. Seven splined shafts 
are used in locking gears to shafts, This is the 
strongest construction known, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that it makes the transmission 
easy to take apart. 

For pulling in soft ground, the two drive wheels 
can be made to revolve as one by means of a 
differential lock, doubling their pulling power. 


Complete Enclosure of All Parts 


The final drive is completely enclosed in dust 
tight shields, the edges of which are sealed by 
heavy grease used to lubricate the gears. Every 
part of the Moline-Universal tractor is protected 
against friction and wear. 

_ All working parts are” accessible. All the 
weight is so well balanced on two wheels that 
the rear end of the tractor can be supported with 
one hand. 

‘ The Moline-Universal Model D will give you 
longer and better service at less expense 

any other tractor. Itis built for positive reliability. 

Our catalog describes the Moline-Universal in 
detail. Send for it. Address Department 22. 

















MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, IIL 


Manufacturers of Quolity Farm Implements Since 1865 
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RAISING THE HEIFERS FOR THE DAIRY HERD 


By Tait Butler 


[This is No. 31 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The thirty-second, “The Place of Beef Production in Southern Farming,” will ap- 











OOD dairy cows usually have 
good sires and dams, and infer- 
ior ones inferior sires or dams. 
That is, while the importance of good 
bulls and the raising of heifers from 
only the best cows cannot be exag- 
gerated, or while admitting that in- 
heritance is the chief factor in the 
production of good dairy cows, it is 
not entirely true that “all inferior 
cows are born, not made.” Good care 
and feeding of the heifers is also im- 
portant, and the lack of these may 
make a poor dairy cow out of one 
which with good care and feeding 
would have been a useful cow. 
It is not easy to injure a young 
growing animal by over-feeding on a 
properly balanced ration. High feed- 


ing hastens 
the size of the mature animal, but it 
is not economical to feed dairy heif- 
ers on large quantities of high-priced 
concentrates or grains. It costs too 
much, even though it does not injure 
the future usefulness of the cow. In 
the South, however, we usually go to 
the other extreme and give too little 
of the right sort of feed, to the injury 
of the future usefulness of our dairy 
cows, 

After the dairy heifer is weaned 
she requires nothing but good pas- 
ture during the grazing season. But 
many Southern pastures are not good 
enough to give the heifers all the 
feed they need at all times during the 
so-called grazing season. When the 


maturity and increases. 


pastures are dry and short some 
grain or other additional feed should 
be fed to furnish the heifers enough 
feed to meet the requirements of 
good growth. As stated, this is neith- 
er necessary nor economical if the 
heifers are on good pasture, but when 
they cannot get enough feed in the 
pastures they should either receive a 
little cotton-seed cake or meal or a 
liberal allowance of legume hay, or 
both, 

But during the winter is when so 
many Southern dairy heifers suffer 
from a lack of sufficient suitable feed. 
While it may not be necessary to 
have a large cow in order to have a 
good one, it is generally true that a 
cow which is of average or above the 
average size for her breed and inher- 
itance will be best for breeding and 
dairy purposes. 


Good Roughage Necessary 


T= cheapest and best feed for the 
dairy heifer as well as for the milk- 
ing cow is an abundance of high-class 
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Why li tock pri 
HEN thereis moredressed meat The remaining 10 cents on the dollar 
on the market than there is con- must pay for dressing, freight to mar- 
sumer demand for it, meat and live ket, operation of distributing houses, and 
stock prices go down. in most cases delivery to the retailer. 
But when the consumer demand for Out of what is left must come the 
meat is greater than the supply, meat packer’s profit. For Swift & Company 
and live stock prices go up. during 1917 this amounted to a net 
This is the law of supply and demand. profit of 4 ofa cent per pound of beef. 
It is the law that determines the prices On all products, it was only a little over 
the producer gets for his cattle. half a cent per pound. 
° S 7 ° Areasonable profit margin is necessary 
Between the producer of live stock to enable the packer to operate without 
on one hand and the consumer of dressed endangering the efficiency of the business 
meat on the other hand is the service of and its value to the producer as a mar- 
the packer. keting agency for live stock. Complete 
The packer turns the live stock into elimination of these profits would have 
dressed meat and by-products and then practically no effect on the farm prices 
distributes them to the retailer. of live stock nor the retail prices of meat. 
Out of every dollar the packer re- Swift & Company will gladly co-oper- 
ceives for this meat and by-products he ate in the carrying out of any national 
pays 90 cents, approximately, for the policy that will tend to steady the prices 
cattle. of live stock and meat. 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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roughage. Silage and legume hays are 
probably the best. The legume hays 
in abundance are most needed, be- 
cause they furnish the protein and 
mineral matter so much needed by 
the growing animal. Some concen- 
trates such as are fed the good milk- 
ing cows are usually advisable, but 
these should be used sparingly for 
reasons of economy. If the heifers 
get all the good legume hay they will 
eat and a fair allowance of silage, 
only a small amount of concentrates 
will be necessary. They will not be 
as fat and smooth as the heifers fed 
liberally on grain and they will not 
get their growth quite so early, but 
they will finally about equal in size 
and dairy qualities the more expen- 
sively fed heifers. 


Effects of Early and Late Breeding 


HE smaller and more early matur- 

ing Jersey heifer will often breed 
very early, not uncommonly as early 
as five or six months of age and 
probably at an average age of about 
eight months. The larger and later 
maturing Holsteins or Ayrshires 
probably begin coming in heat some 
three months later on the average, or 
from 11 to 12 months old. 


In view of these facts it is impor- 
that the heifers be separated 
from the males early. In fact, they 
are best kept removed from the regu- 
lar herd, and this becomes necessary 
when the bull is allowed to run with 
the cows, for it is a serious mistake 
to breed the dairy heifer too young. 

Some advocate rather early breed- 
ing, say have the heifer bring her 
first calf at from 20 to 24 months of 
age. These believe that this early 
breeding is helpful in establishing 
and developing the milk-giving habit 
or function. It is doubtful if such 
heifers either give more milk or are 
more persistent milkers than they 
would be if bred to bring their first 
calves at from 24 to 30 months of age, 
which is usually early enough. The 
Jersey, for instance, should probably 
not be bred to calve before she is 24 
months old and the later maturing 
Holstein before about 30 months of 
age. 

The growing heifer can seldom eat 
enough feed to develop her calf dur- 
ing the last two or three months she 
is carrying it or to give a flow of 
milk and at the same time make a 
good growth of her own body. For 
these reasons early breeding is al- 
most sure to reduce the size. 


If early breeding is practiced it is 
not uncommon that a period of 15 to 
18 months is allowed before the 
second calf is brought. This is done 
for two reasons: First, it is believed 
that making the first milking period 
a long one is liable to establish the 
habit of persistent milking, or the 
giving of milk up to within a month 
or six weeks before the next calving. 
It is probable that this habit is as 
well fixed by milking the heifer 11 
months with her first calf, or up to 
within a month or six weeks of the 
second calving, as by making the first 
milking period 15 or. 18 months. The 
second reason for this long period 
between the first two calvings is to 
allow the heifer to make more 
growth or to reduce the tax on her 
so that she will grow larger. We be- 
lieve breeding so as to have the first 
calf come when the heifer is between 
24 and 30 months of age and then 
keeping her busy producing one calf 
each year is the better plan. 

For some time before the heifer 
produces her first calf it is a good 
plan to treat her just like the regular 
milking cows. If she is handled reg- 
ularly and gently and is well fed no 
great shock is produced by the 
change in her life. In fact, if the ud- 
der is handled frequently before the 
milking is started and the heifer ac- 
customed to the life of the dairy cow 
there will rarely be any difficulty in 
teaching her to submit quietly to be- 
ing milked nor to the other condi- 
tions to which the dairy cow is sub- 
jected. 
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[ SOMETHING TO MAKE 





“Needle-eye” Gate 


N MANY farms there is occasional 
need for a gate in some portion of 
the pasture or barnlot, yet such open- 
ings would be used so little that-it is 
hardly worth the trouble to put up an 
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THE “NEEDLE-EYE” GATE 








ordinary gate. In such cases, a “nee- 
dle-eye” gate will make it easy for 
the farmer or his help to pass through 
a fence. Such a gate is shown in the 
illustration. It merely consists of two 
posts erected so close together that a 
horse or cow cannot pass between 
them. These posts are tied together 
at the top with a long bolt, while at 
the bottom they are boarded up for a 
foot or two to keep hogs or calves 
in. Such a gate as this is convenient 
for the farmer to “duck through” and 
is at the same time animal proof. 


Things to Look for When Selecting 
Seed Corn 


OW is the time to think about next 

year’s supply of seed corn. No hu- 
man being knows enough about corn 
fo select the best planting seed after 
the corn has been pulled from the 
stalk. The only proper place to se- 
lect it is right in the field before the 
Stalks have been cut or the corn 
pulled. 


About the time the corn is ready 
for cutting, go through the field and 
carefully select the stalks that aré 
desired for seed purposes. If the corn 
is to be cut by machinery, cut these 
seed stalks by hand and shock in the 
edge of the field. 


In selecting seed corn, keep in mind 
the fact that “like begets like.” 
Pherefore, select the seed from stalks 
that show normal growth and that 
Stand up erect. Those stalks that 
have successfully stood up through 
the summer storms probably have 
a little better root system than those 
that have fallen, and seed from such 
Stalks will have a tendency to pro- 
duce other stalks possessing this 
quality. 

Select stalks that contain ears that 
point downward, and with the ears 
three and one-half or four feet from 
the ground, An ear pointing upward 
is more liable to be damaged by rain 
than one that points downward and 
sheds the water. See that the shuck 
fits closely to the ear, as this makes 
weevil damage less likely. 


Do not pick out stalks that have 
had unusual chances to produce 
heavy ears. Stalks that had an unus- 
ual amount of fertilizer or that had 
More space than the other stalks 
Naturally produce larger ears. Take 
those that develop the best under av- 
frage and normal conditions. This 
will be some trouble, but certainly 
not as much as some people seem to 
MMagine. One man can easily select 
ma day’s time enough planting seed 
for 40 or 50 acres. It is entirely pos- 
sible that by selectirig the planting 
seed in the field to increase the fol- 
lowing year’s yield at least one bush- 
el per acre. 





Shuck the corn as soon as it is well 
Cured, and store in a dry left or other 








place. Don’t leave the shuck on, as 
this invites weevil damage. Be care- 
ful not to store in piles, as this may 
result in lowering the vitality of the 
seed. L. A. NIVEN. 





Automobile Engine Overheats 


N ARKANSAS subscriber writes 

and asks us to tell him “how to 
prevent the heating of a Ford engine 
when the car has been run a short 
distance of 5 or 6 miles.” He says the 
motor seems to run fine but just gets 
hot. 

The overheating is probably caused 
by one of the following things: 

1. By an ineffective cooling sys- 
tem. This may be due to mud depos- 
its somewhere in the system or to the 
deposit of scale on the interior of the 
system where limestone water has 
been used for cooling. To overcome 
this, fill the cooling system with a 
hot solution of water and washing 
soda and let stand for an hour or two. 
Then flush out the system. Or the 
rubber hose connections or gaskets 
may be so placed as to obstruct the 
free flow of water. Inspect these. 


2. By fan belt being too loose. 


3. By carbon deposits in cylinders. 
Remove cylinder head and scrape off 
deposits. 

4. By being driven with spark re- 
tarded too much. 

5. By too rich gasoline mixture. 

6. By brakes adjusted too tight. 

7. By use of poor lubricating oil 
or by infrequent washing out of 
crankcase with kerosene. 

8 By poor axle and transmission 
lubrication and under-inflation of 
tires. 

._ 9. Mud-caked radiator. 

10. 

One should begin at the point he 
thinks the trouble is most likely lo- 
cated and keep on till the fault is 
found by the process of elimination. 


Order Lime Early 


NLESS the farmers of the country 

are forehanded in ordering needed 
supplies of lime, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
they may be unable to get it when 
they want it. 

The companies supplying agricul- 
tural lime recognize two periods of 
demand for lime—early spring and 


Soot-clogged muffler. 
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late summer. Ordinarily farmers, to 
conserve labor and to make the haul- 
ing and application of the lime all 
one operation, order their supply at 
the time they wish to apply it. 

In ordinary years the lime manu- 
facturers can adjust their business to 
this practice. Now, however, with 
transportation difficulties, shortage of 
labor in their own plants, and diffi- 
culties in obtaining fuel for lime 
burning, the companies cannot make 
last-minute deliveries. Furthermore, 
the needs of increased crop produc- 
tion’ have increased the demand for 
lime products and this also added to 
the difficulties of supply. 


For all of these reasons the depart- 
ment urges that the fall lime be or- 
dered as soon as possible, and that 
the spring needs be anticipated also. 
Dealers and manufacturers should 
have advance information as to farm- 
ers’ needs so that orders can be com- 
bined and car space used to best ad- 
vantage. Delays in ordering may re- 
sult in failure to obtain supplies until 
too late, 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits.” 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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PROOF of Avery Tractor success is shown by the way Avery 
Tractor sales grow in the same community. When one farmer 
gets an Avery Tractor, his neighbors watch its work closely. It 
is not long before another Avery arrives and then another, for his 
neighbors see that Avery Tractors stand up under the work. 


Likewise, when an Avery gets into 4 
family, other members of the same 
family soon become Avery owners. 
Brothers, cousins, fathers and sons, 
uncles. and nephews are buyin 

‘Averys. We have many records o 

where two, three and four brothers 
in the same family have bought 
‘Avery Tractors. The fact that neigh- 
bors, friends and relatives buy Avery 
Tractors after they have watched 
carefully the work of the first Avery 
Tractor in their community or fam- 
ily, is the very best proof that Avery 
Tractors are a success, 


Power for Every Farm Need 


You can get an Avery Tractor to exe 
actly fit your size farm. Avery Trac- 
tors are built in six sizes—a size for 
every size farm, With an Avery Mo- 
tor Cultivator you can also cultivate 
our row crops with motor power. 
ou can also get a size Avery “Grain- 
Saving” Separator and tg | Plow 
for any size Avery Tractor. For any 
kind of field work, belt work or road 
work, there is a successful and profit- 
able Avery Motor Power Machine. 
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Built by Motor Farming 
Machinery Specialists 

The five sizes of Avery Tractors, from 
8-16 to 40-80 H.P., are all of the same 
design. They have lowspeed motors, 
renewable inner cylinder walls, ad- 
justable crankshaft boxes, gasifiers 
that turn kerosene into gas and burn 
it all, and many other original and 
exclusive features, 

Avery Tractors are built entirely in 
our own big factories and every part 
of an Avery Tractor is built especially 
for tractor work and only for the 
Avery Tractor. AveryCompany are 
éuilders—not assemblers. 


See the Nearest Avery Dealer 


Go to your A Dealer and get the 
size tractor and equipment to meet 
the needs of your size farm. No mate 
ter how or how large the acre- 
age you cultivate, Avery motor farme 
ing machinery will fill require- 
ments. Or, complete 
catalog, showing the Avery Line in 
natural colors, 


AVERY COMPANY, 2517 lowa St., Peoria, It. 


Gronch Hencen, Distrnepare and Serves Seton in nasae 
in the Union and in more 


than 60 Foreign Countries 
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You Can’t Afford This 


No farmer is rich enough to feed 40-cent butter to his hogs 
or his calves in partially skimmed milk. 

It’s a waste of money. 

It's a waste of food. 

It's a waste that your pocketbook, your neighbors, your country, 
all condemn. 

But it’s a waste that is going on today on every cow-owner's place 
where an inferior or half-worn-out cream separator ts being used, or where 
the farmer is skimming by the wasteful “ gravity method. 

And it’s a wholly unnecessary waste, too. 

Because a De Laval Cream Separator will soon save enough cream 
to pay for itself, and put a stop to all the waste of cream and time and 
labor for many years to come. 

There is no other cream, separator that can compare with the 


De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, and durability. It’s the world’s greatest cream saver. 





Order your De Laval now when you need it most and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest, De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New Yerk 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 





of Velvet Beans, Snapped Corn, 
vine hay, alfalfa, or any fodder. Specially 
§ uilt to pulverize such crops right and to 
t wear for years without replacements. 
Willidiiis 
G rir GIANT/ 
has no knives or buhrs—square-edged, tool 
gstecl hammers break up all stalks and 
fibrous matter into small bits and grind 
them through a screen into real meal. 
No chunks or shreds. Fine or coarse 
ecreens changed in 8 minutes without a 
wrench, Hammers reversible when worn 
—outwear siz sets of buhrs and cost no 
more to replace. A. E. Jennings, Webb, 


Miss. says, Crushed 7000 bushelssnap 
| SS! M\ corn last season without 5c expense,’ 
>» | 


I! aa \ 100% more capacity 
Aull 











than ony othertype of grinder using equal 
power. Lightest running because of ham- 
mer principle and 8.K.F.annular ball bear- 
. Sizes for 5h, p-Seeoe engine and 
up; 600 to 12,000 Ibs. per hour capacity. 
Wither without wind oqching s 
ment and self -feeder. Write 












Teena sey oe 


» With this Simplex Ditoher-Terracer 

‘Works inany soil, clay or gumbo. Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4 ft. Practically all steel. Reversi- 
ble. Equal to 100 men. Pays for itself ina day. 


Senton Ditches, Terraces, Write 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
——_—— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for August 


Aucust is usually a trying month 
for livestock. Where ticks exist 
they have become very numerous by 
this time. They have also multiplied 
until they cause cattle and horses 
serious annoyance. The weather is 
usually hot and dry, so that pastures 
are likely to become short and water 
is often scarce. The duty of the 
stockman is to protect his animals 
from these and other hardships as far 
as practicable. The stock owner who 
depends on the rustling qualities of 
his animals instead of on his own is 
liable to find the business unprofita- 
ble. Lack of full appreciation of the 
necessity for and the ability to ren- 
der this service to our livestock is the 
greatest obstacle to the development 
of the livestock industry in the South. 


II 


The tick problem has been solved 
for many progressive stockmen. 
There is no longer any sort of excuse 
for a man allowing his cattle to be 
injured by ticks. They can be eradi- 
cated for a cost less than the injury 
they produce any one year. 

The horn and other flies are still 
largely beyond the control of the 
stockman. Fly-repellants probably do 
about as much harm as the flies, or at 
least cost more in money and labor 
than the good they do is worth; 
while td destroy the breeding places 
of the flies or to eradicate them is 
dificult and txpensive if not impossi- 
ble. The horn fly breeds in the small 
heaps of manure dropped by the cat- 
tle. To spread them and cause them 
to dry out is rather a large undertak- 
ing, if not impracticable. 

Ill 


The hot weather cannot be avoided, 
but shade can be provided if not al- 
ready in existence. Good water may 
not now be immediately available in 
sufficient quantity, but it should be 
provided as soon as possible against 
the same conditions next year. It is 
not good business to put it off for 
unless it is done when the need is 
most plainly evident it is likely to be 
neglected. Shade, with a free circu- 
lation of air, good water and provis- 
ions for protecting the animals 
against mud and dampness next win- 
ter will remove the worst of our cli- 
matic obstacles to stock-raising. The 
more pools or ponds we see at this 
season of the year the more fully we 
become convinced that pools into 
which the stock wade to secure water 
are not in line with progressive and 
profitable stock-raising. They are 
better than none, if they really hold 
enough water to last through a dry 
season; but they are a primitive, un- 
sanitary means of supplying water 
for livestock and should only be used 
where no other supply is feasible. 


IV 


Short pastures can only be reme- 
died by extra feeding or by selling 
part of the stock. If the pastures are 
short because of dry weather and not 
due to -insufficient acreage, extra 
feeding is the only solution. As our 
observation and experience broadens 
with the advancing years, we are be- 
ginning to look upon the silo as near- 
ly as important for summer feeding 
as for winter. Periods of drouth and 
short pastures occur nearly every 
year, for a longer or shorter duration. 
It is difficult for many to make 
enough feed for the winter, let alone 
for summer seasons of drouth. More- 
over, these dry seasons are obstacles 
to the growth of silage crops. But 
these periods of drouth, which so ser- 
iously affect the growth of corn, are 
additional tributes to the value of the 
sorghums for silage. The dry spells 
affect them less than corn. Any 
stockman who already has a silo and 
silo-filling machinery may well con- 
sider carefully the economy of build- 
ing another silo and filling it with 
sorghum for summer feeding, against 


these périods of drouth and short 
pastures. 
Vv 

The acreage in corn in 1918 is about 
5 per cent, or nearly six million acres, 
less in the United States than in 1917, 
In the South, the corn acreage js 
about the same as last year, but the 
dry weather has greatly reduced the 
probable yield. While the estimates 
only show a slight decrease in the 
acreage in hay crops, the dry weather 
has also cut these short in the South. 
Hence there is no doubt but hay and 
other roughage will be scarce in the 
South during the coming winter. Hay 
is now selling unusually high for the 
new crop, and everything points to a 
shortage and high prices. In fact 
roughage is always scarce and high- 
priced in the South, and with the 
prospect less favorable for next win- 
ter than usual, what better reason 


could be given for the saving of ey-, 


ery corn stalk and other roughage 
possible from this year’s crop? To 
burn or even plow under feeding 
stuffs this year is little better than 
criminal extravagance. We need ey- 
ery pound of feed grown and to har- 
vest it, feed it and save the manure js 
the only rational procedure in the 
present emergency. 


VI 


It is now too late to grow feed 
crops this season; but while it is not 
too late for the early seeding of late 
fall and winter grazing crops, this is 
about the last call for preparing to 
seed these crops if they are to furnish 
much grazing this fall and winter. 
The seeding of fall and winter graz- 
ing crops should begin the latter part 
of August and first of September in 
the northern parts of the Southern 
states and continue southward up to 
October 1, or in the extreme south to 
October 15. For fall and winter graz- 
ing later seeding is a waste of effort. 
If the soil is not in condition to sow 
and get the seed up during Septem- 
ber or early in October there will not 
be enough growth to afford much 
grazing this fall or winter. The fail- 
ure of our fall-seeded grazing crops is 
almost always due to unfavorable 
gnoisture conditions or too late seed- 
ing. The-unfavorable soil conditions 
are largely due to failure to plan ina 
way that will permit of early prepar- 
ation of the soil and the late seeding 
largely to a faulty cropping system, 
If we are to successfully grow fall 
seeded crops for grazing, or for any 
other purpose, we must devise a crop- 
ping system which will allow of early 
preparation of the soil, for this is the 
only way we can hope to overcome 
the lack of moisture in our soils dur- 
ing September and October. 


Vil 


August is the summer month when 
the farmer has the most leisure. For 
this reason we want to again make a 
plea for better farm yard conditions 
for next winter. Mud and dampness 
are the only winter climatic condi- 
tions unfavorable to livestock in the 
South. We believe that mud and 
dampness are greater obstacles to 
livestock production in the South 
than cold and snow are in the North. 
At least the lots can be drained, the 
ground floors under the shelters can 
be raised, and the roofs fixed so they 
will protect the stock from dampness 
next winter. During the dry hot 
weather of August one is likely to 
forget just how bad the lots and shel- 
ters were during last winter, but if 
the mudholes of last winter are nof 
filled, the lots raised above the sur- 
rounding land or drained during Au- 
gust they are not likely to receive 
much attention later when farm work 
becomes more pressing. Clean, dry, 
comfortable quarters, even though 
they give no protection from the 
cold, are best for all animals and be- 
ing best save feed, or what is more to 
the point keep the livestock in better 
condition on the same feed. 
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“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Have More Power— 
Do your work easier 
—Get a better engine 


—At less cost—Make —a 
more money -- Save Day Engine Off 





more fuel— Immediate 





Shipment Direct from Factory—No 
long waiting— Five-Year Guarantee 
—2 to 30 H-P.—all styles—Ready to 
Ship—Suit yourself as to terms— 
NO MONEY if arranged for. 
Write formylatest 
DO to Judge Engines”—tells 
you all about engines and 
engine at wholesale factory price. 
I ship everywhere in the U.S.—guarantee safe 
engines—or small engines—on wire orders. 
Write me today—ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 
2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2354 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nufacturer 


Deal Direct— Hundreds of Engines 
Cash—or Payments—or 
book, (copyrighted)“How 
fuels, and why I can sella better 
delivery—save you $15 to $200. Icanshipbig 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
eesis Serie ota ate 





Orchard and Garden Suggestions 
for This Week and Next 


RY a few celery plants this year. 

Celery is a cool weather plant, and 
there is no use to set out very early, 
but if a few plants are set now in a 
rich, moist place they should do all 
right. 

The first crop of rutabagas should 
be up by this time and growing well. 
Just as soon as they become well es 
tablished, thin out to three to four 
inches in the row. Keep up cultiva- 
tion, to produce a tender and juicy 
root it must grow rapidly. . 

Watch eggplants and keep potato 
buys off them. Just recently I saw 
some eggplants that had been abso- 
lutely ruined by this pest. They not 
only ate the leaves, but ate the ten- 
der part of the stems. A dose of 
Paris green, arsenate of lead, or any 
of the bug eradicators will destroy 


i af 
them, 


Keep the young tomato plants prun- 
ed and staked. First-grade fruit for 
eating purposes cannot be very well 





! or two long. 











= P PRICES will prevail formany 
“J years’ harvest, but the great war 
has drained men and animais 

eff the farm. Replace them with a 


= PREPARA SAREE 
-_ BUTLER 

= - 

- 

- 0 OND 

oo RCL 


IRR. Yi off 

PARAL POP L LPI PL POL LLL 
and swell your profits at the same 
time Had weather and unfavourable soil 
have no terrors for the British Battle Tank 
nor for its ost offspring, the BUL- 
LOCK CREEPI GRIP TRACTOR, 
Will work in ground so soft a man would 
tire, or a hillside so rough that the wheels 
of the ordinary tractor would spin and slip. 
the CREEPING GRIP has no wheels—it 
lays “;. own broad track and then rolls 
over i 

You can bank on the CREEPING GRIP 
doing more work than men and six 
borses on any farm. 

A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 
drawbar,. Write for catalog today. 
BULLOCK TRACTOR COMPANY 

1817 Diversey Parkway 
x hicago, U. S. A. 
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WAPEC 


ENSILAGE UTR 


jT THROWS 
ANO BLOWS” —-@E 





There’s just one way of being sure of a 
full Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to 
fill with your own equipment. ASor4 
H. P. gasoline engine will operate a small 
PAPEC, If a saving of $75.00 to $150.00 
yearly appeals to you, write today for our 
new 1918 catalogue—it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
121 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 


















GALLOWAY 


SPREADERS 4's 


BiG CROPS § 
Buy one direct from my factories where I build | 
the lightest draft, easily handled, expe: 
signed spreader from highest quality 
Materials and sell to you at lowest 
who earers. D i ve than 
e u bet 

thousands of Galloway Spread- 
bid giving satisfaction. Nine 
sPECiA sizes. 

1AL SUMMER PRICES 


Aak fo 


% : 


rice— 








Save your papers and get a binder. 









obtained by allowing the plants to 
grow at will and spread out on the 
ground. Do not wait until the suck- 
ers have reached considerable size 
but pick them off as soon as an inch 
Unless this is done, too 
much of the plant food is used in the 


’ 


to the fruit and main stalk. 


picked off. Unless this is done they 
will not bear the maximum amount of 
fruit. This is true of all other vege- 
tables where the fruit is picked at dif- 
ferent intervals. This should be kept 
in mind where one wishes to continue 
to secure first-class fruit. 

Put in turnips, with some poultry 
manure in the drills. This manure is 
very rich, however, and must not be 
put down heavily. Like the rutaba- 
ga, the turnip must grow rapidly if it 
is to produce something first-class, 
and to do this liberal applications of 
manure and commercial fertilizers 
must be made. 

Pick out a rich, moist spot and put 
in some rape. It can be used both for 
greens and as a feed for chickens, 
and other livestock too, for that mat- 
ter. Sow broadcast, or plant in nar- 
row rows. Be sure, however, that the 
ground is rich, because it positively 
cannot be grown satisfactorily on 
poor ground. 

Do not try to water the garden un- 


less you can soak it well. A little 
sprinkling late in the evening is 
worse than no sprinkling at all. If 


enough can be applied to thoroughly 
wet the surface for two. to three 
inches then it will pay. A good way 


down the middles. In a day or two, 
or as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
stir, cultivate the plants. 

Take a hoe and go over the orchard 
and cut down all weeds, grass, etc., 
that is under the trees and near the 
ends of the rows. 

Make a goodly supply of vinegar 
for home use, and a surplus to sell. 
The apples that fall from the trees, 
even though they may be diseased 
and wormy, will do all right for this 
purpose. To a limited extent there is 
always a market fer home made vin- 
egar. 

Go carefully over the pear and ap- 
ple trees and cut and burn all blight- 
ed branches. Cut six to eight inches 
below the dead part. Also cut out all 
other dead branches, water sprouts, 


fruits trees. L. A. NIVEN. 





PROBABLY IT WAS 


*“Marse John,” excitedly exclaimed Aunt 
Tildy as she rushed panting into a fire engine 
house, -‘‘pleas, suh, phonograph to de gar 
cleaners’ semporium an’ notify Dan’l to em- 
ergrate home diurgently, kaze Jeems Henry 
sho’ done bin conjured! Doctor Cutter done 
already distracted two blood vultures from 
his ‘pendercitis, an’ I lef him now prezami- 
natin’ de chile’s ante-bellum for de germans 
of de neuro-plumonia, which if he’s disin- 
fected wid, dey gotter ’noculate him wid the 
icecoldlated quarantimes—but I b’lieves it’s 





conjuration!’’—Richmond Times Dispatch. 


development of these that should go | 


. | 
Keep okra, eggplants and tomatoes | 


to apply the water is just to let it run | 


etc., that may be found on any of the | 


| 
| 
| 
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TICKS ? 


Which are you 
fattening ? 


You can sell all 
the meat and 
dairy products 
you can raise but 
there isn’t a 
market for ticks. 
Wh y fatten 
them > 


Help win the 
war by increas- 
ing the supply 
of meat and dairy products. 
atic dipping will do it. « 





System- 


Build your dipping vat of CONCRETE. 
Beat the tick. / 


Plans and specifications for the asking. 
Write our nearest district office. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 

Allanta Salt Lake City 
‘ Detroit Kansas City New York - 
Chicago Helena Milwaukee Dark San Francisco 


Dallas t -. M- * Seattle 
eee Indianapolis Minneapolis Ditisburgh Washi. it pC 


Concrete for Dermanence 








































Sow Grain 


Grow more grain, because it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. No need to wait until your corn or cotton 


is gathered. Sow between the rows with 
“ain 
COLE Woes 5 


Between. Corn and 
Cotton Rows! 





LE ALTE FA RE Te nt 
There is no need to make 8 unnecessary trips 


~~, ‘A 5 to plow and harrow your land this fall 
el pa Your fields are an ideal seed-bed, because 
ho i an Ve they have been already cultivated this spring 


and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 


\. The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
~ Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 


Saves % of 
the Labor 





Une an one 
Pulls Any Stump! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most pom 
ful, speedy and efficient Stump Puller, we 
will s ip you any size or style on 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. Send no money. When Puller 





Thousands comes, hitch it to the biggest, toughest 
of Kirstins ‘ _ stumps you can find—let it prove that it 

- will do the hardest work easier and quicker. If satisfied keep Puller, take 
Now ia } year to pay, or return at our expense and keep your money. 
me One-Man 












Stump Puller 
mio 


1 Operates on wonderful leverage pri 
ciple. One man alone handles an 
erates. Just a few pounds on the handle means tons onthe ~. 
stump, When stump starts throw machine into high speed and 
= out comes the biggest ye roots and all. Positively no other 
“machine like it, Send for most valuable Stump Puller Book ever published 
ictures, prices, term r Special Proposition—all FREE. f 
49.60, One-man style or 








bi 
wu 
i 





= 






ith'each machine. ‘ 


A. I. Kirgtin Cove 1200 Ludington St. Escanaba, Mich. @ 


WANTED! actnts The foprvec ¥ Farwe)> 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at . 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write I today for our money making offer. 
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> You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’’ 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 








“President and Editor 


CLARENCE POE, 
Vice- President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, 


B. L. MOSS, . Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, . Contributing Editor 
MRS. W. N. HUTT. artment 
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. Secretary -Treasurer 


JOHN 8. PEARSON, 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


BH WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 

scriber as a ~~ — of fraudulent misrepresentations made in 

The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate “ewindler. This does not mean that we will try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The — of 
this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover 
only the purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate 
over $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply 
when firm or individual becomes bankrupt ; and that the subscriber 
must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the relia- 
bility of all advertising it carries 











4 ame agricultural fairs will soon open all over the 
South. Let us suggest that husband and wife 
and as many of the boys and girls attend the fair 
as possible. -The time and money cannot be spent 
to better advantage. 


SURE to see to it that all of the livestock 
obtain plenty of pure water. Plenty of pure 
water is of as much importance as feed. Suffering 
from thirst is fully as great as suffering from lack 
of feed. Never permit the animals to drink filthy 
stagnant water. 








O PRODUCE a dairy heifer that will prove a 

profitable cow it is first necessary that she be 
bred right—that she have a good sire and dam—but 
it is only a little less important if she is to be de- 
veloped into the most profitable cow that she also 
be fed right. 





HERE is no excuse for using mules altogether 

on the farm. Trade one or more mules for good 
brood mares and raise mule colts. The mares will 
be regular and reliable work animals. The mules 
can do all the heavy work and the brood mares the 
lighter work on the farm. The colts will often pay 
for the keep of themselves and for the keep of the 
mares. Selling good horses and mules raised from 
work mares is a highly profitable business on well 
regulated farms. 





YE is a splendid winter cover and grain crop. 

It withstands the winter better than oats or 
wheat and produces enough growth to make it a 
very valuable grazing crop. A mixture of rye and 
hairy vetch is also a splendid combination of winter 
grazing and cover crops. The hairy vetch is a 
legume and not only prevents the leaching out of 
the plant food already present in the soil but trans- 
fers nitrogen from the air to the soil to be used by 
succeeding crops. A mixture of 60 pounds of rye 
and 20 pounds of vetch is about right for seeding. 





[" IS almost amazing to see what progress the 
agricultural South has made in the last ten years. 
For the eleven cotton states—North Carolina, South 





Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Mr. Bradford Knapp reports increased 


acreages and yields of every crop grown in 1917 as 
compared with 1909 as follows: 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE, 1917 OVER 1909 


Increase Increase 

Acreage Yield 
i640 46S we CPOs Come sdb ees hosiesae 4 A 
aad 6 ks WS 4 acto dt Bb 460 6 .wib.b.o0e aoe 28 47 
in adw emo ® clduse we ees 6eaweet 143 162 
SET Diet A 6038609060000 8E.c eneeene 6s be 87 133 
he Se Bards 6:6 SG SGaTs Nwhiow hk aaed Eee ES 105 109 
i mis 4 ein 5K ORS ESS aXe Wa Os OG Ow 46 67 
i MCR CON +6 s6s6% cceewes a as acd aval 60 67 





PLANT this fall every acre you possibly can in 

winter-growing crops. The winter legumes, 
such as vetch, crimson clover, bur clover, and other 
winter-growing legumes should, of course, receive 
our attention first. Oats, wheat, rye and barley 
sowed early in the fall will go a long way toward 
protecting the land this winter and will furnish 
good hay next spring. The continued heavy winter 
rains leach the plant food out of the soil. If some 
winter cover crop is growing on the land, the 
hungry plant roots will make use of the plant food 
as fast as the air and water make it available. The 


legiimés transfer nitrogen from the air to the soil 
to be used by succeeding crops. 





Unjust Because False Charges 
NFORTUNATELY 


and speak for the guidance of public opinion 





some people who write 
are more largely influenced by prejudice than 


Of late 


charged with increasing 


by facts. the South has been repeatedly 
the cotton acreage at the 
expense of food production. Moreover, the public 
has quite generally accepted these statements. If 
facts had been regarded as of importance by those 
who have been most severe in their condemnation 
of the Southern farmer, these traducers might have 
from a investigation that 
their charges are without foundation. 

During the last eight years, 1911 to 1918, 


South has increased her cotton acreage only 18 


learned most cursory 


the 
per cent, or an average of .225 per cent per year. 
For the preceding eight-year period, 1904 to 1911, 
inclusive, the was only 
19.6 per cent, or an average of 2.45 per cent 
per year. But for the 40-year period, 1866 to 
1915, inclusive, the total increase in acreage was 
398 per cent, or an average of 9.95 per cent per 
year. It is therefore plain that for the last fifteen 
years we have increased our cotton acreage only 
1.4 per cent a year, which is much below the in- 
the world 


increase in acreage 


creasing demands of consumption. If 
could get our cotton there would not be enough to 
meet its needs. Moreover, the acreage of 1911 was 
only 18 per cent less than in 1918, while the acre- 
1914 were both greater 


In making these compar- 


ages planted in 1913 and 
than the acreage of 1918. 
isons we have used the acreages reported harvest- 
ed in all years by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the estimated acreage planted 
1918, less 1 per cent, or the average acreage aban- 
doned or not harvested. 

Again, the estimated corn acreage for 1918 in the 
country as a whole is approximately 5 per cent less 
than in 1917, while the South has slightly increased 
her corn acreage over 1917. In short, there is ab- 
solutely no foundation for the charge that the 
South has unduly increased her cotton 
The truth is that, considering the 


nation as a whole and the world’s need for cotton, 


acreage. 


interests of the 


she has not increased her acreage enough. But 
considering her own interests, the needs of her 
soils and the right to a fair living wage for the 
producer, to hold her cotton 
acreage about stationary, the last 
eight years, in order that cotton will bring a price 


she must continue 


as she has for 
which will enable the producer to receive a living 
wage and give a, higher standard of living. Be- 
cause the South has produced the cotton of the 
world for the last fifty years at starvation wages 
the world, especially our Northern friends, seem to 
think we should continue to do so. 
wages which the cotton farmer—white and black 
alike—have received can no longer hold. Better 
wages—better prices must be paid-the producer 
or the 
Southern farms will be depleted of their labor. 


The starvation 


world will be short of cotton, because 


There is another false impression sought to be 
that the South 
has become rich out of her cotton crop since the 


spread by the press of the North, 
disastrously low prices of 1914. As a matter of 
fact, only a short crop for three successive years 
has enabled the South to get a price for cotton 
which would enable her to live, even at her rela- 
tively low standard, because of the great advance 
in the prices of necessary products nov Zrown or 
manufactured in the South. The South has made 
no money out of the war; in fact the war in 1914 
brought her the nearest to financial disaster she 
has been since the Civil War. 
us state the average wheat, corn and cotton prices 
for the ten-year period, 1907 to 1916, inclusive, and 
then consider what is a legitimate price for aver- 
age cotton, compared with the price the Govern- 
ment has assured the wheat and corn farmers: 
The average price of wheat for this ten-year per- 
iod was 96.2 cents per bushel. The price fixed, $2.20 


For comparison, let 


a bushel, is 2.28 times the price for the pre-war 
decade. 
The average farm price of corn for the ten-year 
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period, 1907 to 1916, was 61 cents per bushel. The 
Government has assured the corn farmer that he 
bushels of corn for 100 
because of this and 


may expect the price of 13 
pounds of live hogs, and corn, 
the fixed is selling for at least 
two and one-half times ($1.52% a bushel) what it 
did for the ten-year pre-war period. 

Now the prices of wheat, corn 
and cotton for the ten years 1907 to 1916 by 2.28 


price for wheat, 


let us multiply 


and 2.5 respectively and see how these results 
compare with present prices: 
‘ 1907-1916 X2.28 X2.5 
COM 6d 45 6406 enw rd cscceden 61 cents $1.38 $1.625 
it See Pe re ee 96.2 cents 2.20 2.405 
COOTER 9:00 06400000 4446080080 11.8 cents .269 296 


From these figures, if the wheat and corn farm- 
ers are not profiteering then the cotton farmer is 
not profiteering when he demands and receives 27 


to 30 cents a pound for cotton. 





The Demonstration Agent Is a Man-of- 
all-work 


VERY farmer knows, of course, that his county 
demonstration agent is ready to give him help 
and information about all the ordinary farm 

crops such as corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, rye, and 
oats, but too many forget that he is also willing 
and anxious to help in a multitude of other matters. 
Many of our subscribers therefore will read with 
surprise the following extracts which we have 
gleaned at random from Mr. Bradford Knapp’s 
annual report showing just how varied are the 
activities of our demonstration workers. Here are 
just a few of the things demonstration agents did 
in the eleven cotton-growing states in 1917: 


Number of demonstrations in velvet beans..........- 44,785 
Number of acres in velvet bean demonstrations......540,448 
Number of demonstrations in peanuts ..........ee8005: 9,430 
Number of acres in peanut demonstrations........... 100,506 


Number of orchards inspected, pruned, sprayed, 
wormed and planted due to demonstration influence. 3717 


Number of blooded dairy cattle brought into sta‘cs 

due to agents INMUSMOD 26 .cccccrscreressccsece . 12,663 
Number of blooded beef cattle brought into states 

Gee OO MOET JRTMORED 6 onc 6c vacant sccncvsss vee eee 18,598 
Number of blooded hogs brought into states due to 

SOMGN TOD oC F66 6) 05 08S Kdeeedteecicd tegone tes 48,931 
Dipping Vats BUllt ..nccccccccavecsscvcccescccvevceses scien 
Cee cc .oh is a6s boa du be Jen ew Sea teha ke ch tae 5,517 
Farmers induced to ume Mme ...cccceeccccccccecsesces 26,068 
Number of communities buying fertilizers cotper- 


atively 
Vv ilue 
Saving through s 
Number of farme 
Community or farmers’ 
Membership of these clubs 





ee ee ee eer OS 508 
CHOBE SOMORIMING ..0.000.000 csccserd 8,507 
113,316 











Extension schools or short courses assisted in...........++ 872 
Total attendance at these schools ...........eee0ee0: 136,317 
Number of boys attending agricultural or other schools 

or colleges as result of club work...........000000 5 «0,000 
Numbs r of farmers selecting seed.....ccecccccccceces 102,272 
Number of building plans furnished...................3,088 
Ni imber of home water: systems installed or improved. 1,763 

vu mber of home li ghting systems installed............3,012 
XN imber of home grounds improved.........sceeceeee. 11,237 
Num ber of farm and home sanitary conditions im- 

proved . Teter ir Tree ee eee eee eee 
Number of home s screened against’ flies and mos- 

GIES osc ok babs retewikonns 6534550 00b0be 0benesane cee 32,720 
Number of sanitary privies erected.......ceccceseecses 7,420 
Number of telephone systems installed...........2..5: 1,998 
Number of new pastures established.........eeee0ee0% 12,136 
Number of old pastures renovated .....ccccecccsvvceees 6,303 
Number of acres drained by tile....ccccccccccccccecs 28,812 
Number of acres drained by ditch..........ccscee008 615,069 
Number of farmers induced to terrace their sloping 

land oat ee cee sibs 6k S aa Co ee ce 
Number of new impleme ats and tools bought........ 103.803 


Use your demonstration agent. He is indeed a 
“man-of-all-work” for farmers ambitious to make 
progress and willing to get knowledge and help 


from every available source. 


A Thought for the Week 


TAKE the liberty of addressing you upon a sub- 

ject which so vitally affects the honor of the 

nation and the very character and integrity of 
our institutions, and I trust you will think me 
justified in speaking very plainly about it. I allude 
to the mob spirit which has recently, here and 
there, very frequently shown its head amongst 43, 
not in any single region, but in many and widely 
separated parts of the country. There have been 
many lynchings, and every one of them has been 4 
blow at the heart of ordered law and humane jus- 
tice. No man who loves America, no man who 
really cares for her fame and honor and character, 
or who is truly loyal to her institutions, can justify 
mob action while courts of justice are open and the 
government of the states and the nation are ready 
and able to do their duty. We are at this very 
moment fighting lawless passion. Germany has 
outlawed herself among the nations because she 
has disregarded the sacred obligation of law and 
has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emu- 
late her disgraceful example. I, for my part, am 
anxious to see every community in America rise 
above that level with pride and a fixed resolution 
which no man or set of men can afford to despise. — 
President Woodrow Wilson. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
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Working With Other Folks: Five Sug- 


gestions for August 


NE way to work with other folks in August is 
QO suggested by a reader who asks: “How can 

we organize a national farm loan association 
s0 as to get the reduced interest rate the govern- 
ment thereby provides for farmers wishing to 
borrow?” 

Of course, this information has been given many 
times in The Progressive Farmer, but we are glad 
to answer the inquiry again. For full and free in- 
formation, forms and ‘blanks, address the “Federal 
Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C., or prefer- 
ably, address simply “Federal Land Bank,” at 
whichever city the bank is located which serves 
your district. Here is the list showing cities in 
which Federal Land Banks are located and the 
state which each such bank serves: 


Baltimore, Md.—Maryland and Virginia. 

Columbia, 8S. C.,—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky and Tennessee, 

New Orleans, La.—-Louisiana, Mississipp!, and Alabama, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri and Arkansas. 

Wichita, Kan.—Kansas and Oklahoma, 

Houston, Tex.—Texas. 

feanwhile, look up the condensed outline of the 
whole Federal Farm Loan plan as given on page 
26 of our “Reference Special.” The gist of the 
matter is that any ten landowners in a community 
or county may organize a “national farm loan asso- 
ciation” and borrow money on first mortgage se- 
curity for from 5 to 40 years, interest rate 5% per 
cent a year, provided the money is used for one of 
the following purposes: 

“(a)'To purchase land for agricultural use. 

“(b) To purchase equipment, fertilizers and 
livestock necessary for the proper and reason- 
able operation of the farm. 

“(c) To provide buildings and improve the 
land. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner.’ 

+. ‘oe ; ee 

Ask the Federal Land Bank in your district if a 
national farm loan association has already been 
organized near you. If so, join it. If not, try to 
organize one. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to give 
the number of loans applied for, loans approved, 
and the amount represented by the loans ap- 
proved in each Southern state on July 1. Here is 


the table: 





| | LOANS APPROVED 
| No. Loans |————— — 








Amount 











STATE | Applied For } Number 
ere | | 2,207 $4,761,650 
North Carolina ..........+- | | 2,444 3,637,531 
Bi | 1,525 
Ge | 659 

| 1,375 

2,814 

4,342 

1,906 

7,425 

3,891 

I 2,414 
Tex 12 | 10,478 








[t looks a little strange to see Mississippi cred- 
ited with a larger number of “loans approved” than 
“loans applied for.” The explanation, we take it, 
is that a man owning several farms would apply 
for a loan singly, and that in granting such loans 
separate papers were made out for each farm 
mortgaged, 

Il 

Another important task for working out in co- 
operation with one’s neighbors is suggested by this 
inquiry from Mississippi: “Please give me all the 
information you can that will help us in forming a 
farmers’ mutual insurance company.” 

We presume our friend means a mutual fire in- 
Surance company. The best thing anybody inter- 
ested in this subject can do first is to send five cents 
to the Division of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and get a 
copy of a recent valuable bulletin, “The Organiza- 
tion and Management of a Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
’ The experiences of a num- 
ber of companies are also reported in the writer’s 


Insurance Company.’ 


' book, “How Farmers Coéperate and Double Prof- 


its”; and a notable article on the subject by V. N. 
Valgren appears in the 1916-“Yearbook” of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and has 
since been reprinted for free distribution by the 
Department. In many states the state insurance 
commissioner will help in organizing local com- 
panies, but if no such help is available, there is no 
reason why farmers should not adopt by-laws and 
regulations such as other companies have found 
safe, and go ahead. 
Ill 

Here’s another August job. The schoolhouse is 
“the children’s home” and as such should be as 
beautiful and sanitary and as inviting as any other 
home. From the standpoint of health the farmer 
owes it to his children, as a recent Wisconsin bulle- 
tin points out, to see that the following conditions 
obtain with regard to his schoolhouse— 

“(1) That it is well lighted and ventilated; 
“(2) That heating facilities are ample; 

“(3) That the water supply is safe; 

“(4) The playground dry and clean; and— 
“(S) The outbuildings sanitary and fly-tight.’ 

All these things, of course, should be looked after 
before school opens this fall; and here is one of 
the most important tasks to accomplish in codp- 
eration with one’s neighbors during August. 

The same Wisconsin bulletin makes one more 
suggestion which patrons should see to it that 
teachers adopt and enforce: “No dry sweeping 
should be tolerated in the school any more than in 
the home. The schoolroom should be thoroughly 
cleansed outside of school hours, daily or weekly, 
as the conditions may demand.” It should go with- 
out saying, of course, that individual drinking cups 
should be required, and in Wisconsin it was not 
thought necessary to remind people of so elemen- 
tary a health matter. We fear, however, that the 
warning is yet needed in Southern communities. 

IV 

If you are to have a picnic or any stich occasion 
for bringing together socially all the people of the 
After 
August people usually get too busy for such things 
—though, of course, if you are to have a community 
fair in the fall, it will attract people. But why not 
have both the picnic in the summer and the com- 
munity fair in the fall? And why not decide that 
hereafter the picnic will be a feature of neighbor- 
hood life every summer and the fair a feature of 
neighborhood life every fall? It is impossible to 


community, there is not much time to lose. 





FOLLOW HOOVER 


F UNCLE Sam appoints a man:to work out 
] conservation, Ill follow that appointee’s 

plan, and try to save the nation. Perhaps 
the rules he may lay down will seem like gentle 
kidding, but I’ll be first man anywhere ’round 
to hump and do his bidding. 
lll do what that officials 
says and blithely, too, dog- 
gone it; if he insists, I'll 
wear a fez, and soak my 
Sunday bonnet. If he de- 
clares that eating fowl 
three times a week is use- 
less, I'll cut out chicken, 
duck and owl, and make the 
three days gooseless. No 
doubt there’ll be some 
funny rules by rushed offi- 
cials handed; each rule is sprung before 
it cools, and jars us when it’s landed. And 
contradictions will arise, confusion worse 
confounded; but we'll obey, if we are wise, as 
soon as they’re propounded. It is not ours to 
reason why, the loyal man is whyless; but it is 
ours to cut out pie, on days appointed pieless. 
“Some rule to me may seem absurd, it leaves me 
dazed and frozen, but he who made it is a bird, 
or he would not be chosen. He knows much 
better where we’re at than I, so weak and 
giddy; at his behest I cut out fat, and eat an 
ancient biddy.—Walt Mason. 





MR. HOOVER 
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say how much it will mean to your community to 
have these two annual events to look forward to as 
certainties every year that comes. Now during war 
times we probably need such meetings even more 
than in ordinary times. The testimony of a West- 
ern ranchman is worth quoting in this connection: 
“We have found that one way to dispel gloom 
on the ranch is to celebrate. If your neighbors 
have an anniversary, get together and celebrate 
with them; if an old couple are celebrating an 
anniversary, get together, carry a small gift, 
and take your dinner and eat with them. Have 
strawberry socials, watermelon socials, har- 
vesting socials, and on New Year’s Day havea 
community spread. Invite everyone, particu- 
larly the newcomers.” 
Vv 
Another question, which may best be answered 
by a map, and which suggests good work for August 
or any other month, is fired at us by another 
reader. He wishes to know which states in the 
Union have the greatest illiteracy among their 
white people. Here is the illuminating answer, 
as shown by the latest government statistics, but 
an answer, unfortunately, which nobody in the 
South can read with pride: 








In states shown white on this map, less than 5per 
cent of the native white people of native parentage 
are illiterate. In fact, in most of the states shown 
white the figure is less than 1 per cent. In states 
checked by cross marks on this map, there is 5 to 
10 per cent of such white illiteracy; and in states 
shown black, 10 to 15 per cent. Leaving out in all 
cases people of foreign birth or parentage, the fig- 
ure on the right in the following table shows for 
each state how many white people out of each 100 
are unable to read and write. The figure on the left 
shows how each state ranks in white illiteracy: 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY, NATIVE WHITES OF NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 








1. Washington ... 0.3 17. Kansas ....... 0.8 33. Delaware ...... 8.3 
2. Wyoming ...... 0.3 18. New York ..... 0.8 34. Missouri ...... 8.4 
8. Montana ...... 0.3 19. New Hampshire 0.8 35. Oklahoma ..... 3. 
4. South Dakota.. 0.3 20. Towa .......... 0.9 36, Florida ......, 5. 
5. North Dakota... 6.8 21. Michigan ..... 1.0 37. Mississippi .... 5. 
6. Massachusetts.. 0.4 22. New Jersey .... 1.1 38. West Virginia. 6. 
7. Minnesota ..... 0.4 23. Vermont ...... 1.2 39. Arkansas ..... 7. 
SS van tscee CG: Be Gee pevesces 1.4 40. Georgia ....... 8.0 
3 ere 0.4 25. Pennsylvania 1.4 41. Virginia ...... 8.2 
10. Nevada ....... 0.4 26 BO ..ccerecce 1.7 42. Ten 9. 
11. Oregon ........ 0.4 27, Illinois - 1.7 43. Alabama ..... 1 
12. California .. 0.56 28. Colorado 2.0 44. South Carolina 10. 
13, Connecticut 0.6 29. Indiana . - 23 4. cose B 
14. Nebraska ...... 0.6 30. Arizona . . 2.3 46. North Carolina 12.3 
15. Wisconsin ..... 0.6 381. Maryland ..... 3.0 47. Louisiana .... 16. 
16. Rhode Island .. 0.7 32. Toxas ......... 3.3 48. New Mexico .. 15.6 


In other words, as will be seen from this table, 
we have in the frst twenty states named, less than 
1 native-blooded white man in 100 unable to read, 
and in the next fifteen states only from 1 to 3% in 
each 100. But when we get to Mississippi and 
Florida, 5 white men in each 100 are reported 
illiterate, while in Arkansas 7 native-blooded white 
men in each 100 cannot read; in Georgia and Vir- 
ginia, 8; Tennessee, 9; Alabama, South Carolina, 
and Kentucky, 10; North Carolina, 12; Louisiana 
and New Mexico, 15. 

We can’t blame this ignorance on the Negroes 
or the foreigners. The figures refer only to our 
native white stock. And from every training camp 
comes reports of the shame and humiliation with 
which our Southern boys see thousands of com- 
rades from their home states—fine, stalwart, sensi- 
ble young men—go up and “make their marks” 
while practically every last man from the Northern 
and Western states is able to read and write. 

Does this not indeed suggest patriotic work to 
do both in August and every other month until the 
South is freed from the shame of this showing? In 
North-Carolina a constitutional amendment is to 
be voted on in November, raising the guaranteed 
school term from four to six months; and in Geor- 
gia an amendment is proposed allowing a mere ma- 
jority of the voters in any district to levy a special 
tax. Along with other work for better support of 
our schools all over the South, we hope our North 
Carolina and Georgia readers will do all in their 
power to carry these constitutional amendments. 
To have a man in the twentieth century “making 
his mark” is a disgrace, not to the man himself, but 
to the state that allowed him to grow up illiterate. 
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| ensitive Skins 


AFTER exercise of any kind, 

whether sport or work, you 
will find the soothing, cooling, 
refreshing Ivory Soap bath most 
grateful. Its ability to cleanse 
a sensitive skin thoroughly with- ’ 
out irritation makes Ivory Soap 
valuable. . 


IVORY SOAP 993% PURE 






































TIRES ADVANCE 
<< 1N PRICE 


», Dont blame him, 
rFord Owner. 
our tire costs 


} depend on YOU 


OU have the remedy 

for high tire cost with- 

in easy reach. Increase 
your tire mileage and keep your cost per 
mile for casings at before-the-war figures 
by equipping your Ford with the 


FO R D PATENTED 


“"’ ShockAbsorber ~” 


The Hassler Shock Absorber lifts the weight of the car off the tires. It cushions 
every jolt and jar. It prevents sidesway and upthrow, reduces rattling and vibration. 


The Hassler Shock Absorber will immediately increase your tire mileage. It will 
pay foritself every time you ride 3,000 miles, It will enable you to get thousands of 
extra miles out of every set of casings. 


It will help you do your little to avert a rubber famine among our gallant Allies, 
and keep down the first cost of tires here at home. 


It will make your Ford ride as smoothly as a $2,000 car. 
10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will 
have a set of Hasslers put on your Ford without acent 
of expense to you. Try them 10 days. Then, if you 
are willing to do without them, they 

ill be taken off withont charge. 
k : Don't ride without Hassiers simply 
/ ~ ~ pacvents because someone discourages you 

y La from trying them. Accept this offer 

and see for yourself. Gver 400,000 
sets in use, Write today—NOW. 








Feathers Wanted 


' We pay highest market price for Feathers and Feather 
: Beds. Mailsamples of each kind you have to offerand 
F pricesbyreturn mail. P.O. Box 746, Desk A, Greensboro, N.C, 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 

Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
















When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 
















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
rhood, 

















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











THE SOLDIERS’ HOUR 


“RETWEEN the and the day 
When the night is beginning.to lower, 


dark light 


Comes a pause” for the busy woman 
That is known as the Soldiers’ Hour. 


It is then that mothers and sweethearts 


Think tenderest thoughts of their boys 
Who are fighting for them and their 
country. 


Away from the dear home joys. 


In the quiet dusk of the evening 
They 
And invoke 
For their 


breathe a heartfelt prayer 
the blessings of Heaven 


loved ones “over there.’ 


And the 


Or wherever their posts may be, 


brave lads in the trenches 


Are cheered by the spirit wafted, 
From their homes across the sea. 

For, faster 
Our thoughts 


than letter or cable, 
and our prayers can go, 


And how much they mean to a soldier 
Only a soldier can know. 

Oh, wives and mothers 
Thank God for 

And by all that is dear and holy 

the r Hour 


Vanamee, of the 


and sweethearts 


Love's winged power, 
Keep sacred Soldiers’ 


—Grace D. Vigilantes. 











August Suggestions 
BEAUTIFUL Victrola record very 
appropriate to these times is Evan 

Williams’ “When the Come 
Home.” 


30ySs 


The best fats for little children are 
butter and cream; the least desirable 
are fried fats. 

About three level tablespoons of 
sugar, syrup or molasses a day for 
each person will supply the necessary 
sweets, 

You know that saying, “An apple a 
day keeps the doctor away; an onion 


a day keeps everybody away.” Have 
plenty of fruit and vegetables this 
weather, but remember to have va- 


riety from meal to meal, not all each 
time. 


Wearing bright colors is declared 
to be a wartime duty. They are 
cheerful and aside from that these 


dyes are by-products of the coal tars 
that are used in the manufacture of 
munitions. 

Dainty and attractive underwear is 
necessary to self-respecting women. 
Simple, plain garments and plenty of 
them are more satisfying and easier 
to launder than those of expensive 
lace and embroidery. 

Certainly it is hot work standing 
over the stove canning, but how 
would you describe the work the 
boys are doing in the trenches? This 
is the month to get it all done. 

Keep the flowers watered. Do it 
early in the morning or late in the af- 
ternoon. A thorough soaking of the 
soil once or twice a week is better 
than sprinklings every day. 

Some of our soldier boys report 
having collards in France. The cook 
who secured and cooked the greens is 
said to have been given an ovation. 


“There is a star on the flag on the 


| wall behind our minister’s pulpit that 








means me. I like to think that it is 
there and I believe that I will be a 
better soldier because of it,” is what 
one correspondent said. This is a 
eood time to put one in your church. 
Dress baby in light cool garments, 
keep flies away from her and her 
food, and let her sleep in an airy, well 
ventilated place. Hot weather is hard 
on babies. Above all things, do not 
give tastes of this and that. Plenty 
of fresh water to drink must be given 
and perhaps a little fruit juice. 
Prickly heat rashes can usually be 
avoided by giving baby proper care 
of the skin. The daily warm bath 
with a little very mild soap, a sponge 
bath later in the day, wiping the skin 
thoroughly, or better patting it, and 
the application of a sprinkle, not a 


downpour, of powder, will usually pre- 
vent baby suffering. 

Give the grown-ups plenty of op- 
portunity for baths, sleep and unin- 
terrupted rest. All will feel the héat 
less. 

To crush ice, put it in a clean salt 
or flour sack and pound with a wood- 
en mallet. Fill a glass with the ice 
and then pour on some fruit juice. 

Custards are good this month, eith- 
er frozen or served with fruit. 
syrup 


Have you tried using for 


sweetening your tea? 
Save grease and make soap. 
Take a little trip. 


LET US GROW FOOD WISELY 


Can We Not Plant and Grow Every- 
thing That Makes a Well Balanced 
Diet and Leave a Plentiful Supply 
for the Rest of the World? 


Az we certain to win this war with 
Germany? Not at all. If we can- 
feed the we have and 
will send across the seas; if we cau- 
not so clothe them that they are in 
fighting trim, we shall surely lose. 
But 
men? 





not soldiers 


what has that to do with wo- 
How can women help feed ti 
soldiers? It is the men who raise the 
Every ounce of food grown in 
the home garden and used at home is 
so much less taken from the world’s 
supply and left to send overseas. Lo- 
cal merchants, instead of selling us 
food which we can grow are now 
gathering our surplus to sell to the 
Government, and they will need more 
and more. 

WHAT WE CAN PLANT IN AUGUST 

Transplant celery. 

Norfolk Blue Kale.—Sow seed % 


deep; one ounce to 100 feet; rows 2% 
thin plants 6 to 8 inches apart in dril), 


crops. 


inch 
feet; 


Endive.—Green Curled. Sow seed one-half 
inch deep; oné-half ounce té 100 feet; trans- 


fer to garden September 25; rows two and 
one-half feet; plants 12 to 15 inches apart 
in row. 


Fall Turnip.—Norfolk Globe, White Globe. 
Sow seed one-half inch deep, either broad- 
cast or in rows two and one-half feet apart; 
one-half ounce to 100 feet. 

Rutabaga.—Purple Top Yellow, Yellow 
Globe. Sow seed one-half inch deep; one- 
half ounce té6 100 feet; rows two and one- 
half feet apart; seed sowed thinly in drill. 

Fall Radish.—Black Spanish. Sow 
one-half inch deep, thinly in drills, two 
one-half feet apart. 

Fall Lettuce.—New York. Matured 
in cold frame or in the open field. 

Beets.—Detroit Dark Red, Eclipse, Crosby, 
Sow seed one-half inch deep in drills 24 
inches apart for horse cultivation; 15 for 
Wheel hoe cultivation. 

Carrots.—Chantenay, Half-long Scarlet, Ox 
Heart. Sow and cultivate same as beets. 

Utilize every portion of the garden 
which was seeded to clover the prev- 
ious fall for the winter and early 
spring vegetables. Make preparations 
to seed another section of the garden 
to crimson clover. 


We can keep ready for the table 
one green, one starch and one proteid 
vegetable. 


seed 
and 


either 


We can grow for winter beans, 
peas, corn and anything else we can 
salt, dry or can. 

We’can try new vegetables, such as 
Chinese cabbage and others with 
which we are not familiar. 

We can grow for shipping to Eu- 
rope, beans, peas and potatoes, oats 
and wheat wherever possible. 

We eat our corn here because they 
do not know it well over the seas, 
and the poor, starving people have all 
they can do caring for the sick and 
wounded without experimenting with 
new foods. 


‘ <a 
-We must increase our orchards 
production, because fruit helps di- 
gestion, supplies bone tissue for 


growing children, “thins” or- makes 
less acid the blood and thus lowers 
doctors’ and medicine bills. 

We must get rid of cats which kill 
the birds that eat the bugs and 


worms that destroy the crops that we 
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“I’m Proud of My 


Kitchen Now” 


Yes, and no wonder, for she has 


a Range Eternal—the range that 
stay new. 


The Range Eternal is as durable as it 
is handsome—for it is built of malle- 
able iron, Wellsville steel and eter- 
nametel—materials that last a life- 
time. A perfect baker and a fuel 
saver. Air-tight seams riveted and 
welded, ventilated hot blast fire box, 
unbreakable lids—these things make 
the Range Eternal your permanent 
servant. 

Eternal at your 
dealer's. Write for free Thrift 
Cook Book containing hundreds 
of delicious war-time recipes. 

THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO., 
TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 
602 Emerick St. SOUTH REND, IND, 


See the Range 


\ Ses 








(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls both 
wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s fast 
color, can’t fade and wears like leather. 


Bo sure the Ironclad ‘‘army” label is 
sewed in every khaki work shirt, pants 
and overalls you buy. 


Garments on sale by 
dealers--everywhere. 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki Cloth 
and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth. 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 

















of 44 styles, famous 


or choice £ 
of bicycles for you to 


olors and sises fn the me Ranger line 
eh von agree to show your bicycle to tea 


then oures to 
friends tell them 
Would Vous: risseanly jon, tier bast 
tions and exceptiona: ere I w 
eact ‘of which I will explain to you if within ten days of see- 
ng thie 
sof Bi 


8 wil ony an ole edness your postal card or letters 
Personal for @. L. LEWIS, Manager * 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 79 Mead Block, Chicago 





FENCE« FACTORY 
PRICES | 


Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
: We pay the freight. give you 
= staples. save you money. Barb 
wire, lawn fence, at money saving p Write today 
East Birmingham iron Roofing Co.. 
Dept. A. 














Birmingham, Ala. 
=, THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 
Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
‘attractive letterheads; prompt 
and careful attention whi em 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 









plant. Children should be trained to 
cherish birds and not destroy the 
nests, nor to drive them away with 
sling-shots. 


We must save seed for ourselves 
arid to sell because seed will probably 
be Very scarce next year. 

A garden is but a part. We must 
grow more than just vegetables be- 
cause we need animal protein. A flock 
of hens properly handled is the best 
paying crop on the farm. 

Raise hens for winter laying for 
winter eggs sell at a good price. Use 
the eggs then that you now have in 
water glass. 

Keep a good cow and treat her as 
kindly as you would a person. She 
will repay you in health, ease in plan- 
ning meals, sturdier and happier chil- 
dren and lessened doctors’ bills. 

Have some pigeons and _ squabs. 
Those who have them say they are 
easy to care for. 

A few Belgian hares make delicious 
food if you cannot get wild rabbits. 

Bees are a necessity on any farm 
that wants to cut down the sugar bill. 
Sweets are our most valuable source 
of energy and like fruit, they de- 
crease the desire for whiskey and to- 
bacco. Never think it is economy to 
do without them. 

Pigs are invaluable. Good breéds in 
pigs or cows eat no more than scrub 
stock and pay many times over. 

Ask a blessing on all you grow and 
pray that a share of these plants and 
animals which you are tending so 
lovingly will help to feed someone’s 
boy; someone’s baby; someone’s dear 
old father or mother in whatever part 
of the world the food is most needed. 


W. N. HUTT. 





War Information Articles Begin 
Week After Next 


E AGAIN call attention to the 

series of articles, “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About the War 
Told in Language a Child Can Under- 
stand,” to begin in The Progressive 
Farmer week after next. These arti- 
cles will not be mere sermons or ora- 
tions or exhortation in the name of 
patriotism, but will be packed with 
genuine information, facts and figures 
that will enable every man to under- 
stand the war and know his duty for 
himself, Here is the list of subjects: 
Introduction: The Place of War in History; 

This the Greatest of Wars. 


I—How the War Came to Our 
in Europe. 

II—How the War Was Forced on Amer- 
ica; Our Answer te the German 
Challenge. 

IlI—What We Are Tighting For: Con- 
flicting Ideals of Autecracy, Demo- 
cracy, Peace and Militarism. 

IV—The Nations Fighting With Us: 
Great Britain and What She Means 
to Mankind. 


Kinfolk 


V—The Nations Fighting With Us: 
France and What She Means to 
Mankind. 

VI—The Nations Fighting With Us: 
Italy, Rumania, Belgium, and Their 


Significance, 


VII—The Nations Fighting Against Us: 
Germany, Her Gevernment, Indus- 
tries, Ideals, Etc. 


Vill—The Nations Fighting Against Us: 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria. 
IX—The Part Other Nations Have Tak- 
en in the War: Russia, Japan, 
the Balkan States, Mexico, South 
America, Etc. 
X—Our Past Relations With European 
Countries, 

XI—The First Four Years of the War: A 
Review of the Record. 

XII—How the War Is Fought on Land 
and in Air: Comparison With Wars 
in Other Times. 

XIII—How the War Is Fought on Sea and 

a Undersea: Comparison With War in 
Other Times. 

XIV—How Our Soldiers Live in Training 
Camps, Battlefronts and Battleships. 

XV—How the War Affects and May Af- 
fect Commerce and Industry. 

XVI—How the People at Home Can Help 
Our Boys Abroad: Liberty Loans, 
War Savings Stamps, Food Produc- 
tion and Conservation, Combating 
German Propaganda. Red Cross, 

- Ete, 

XVII—Great Leaders at Home and in Bat- 
tle: Wilson, Hoover, Pershing, Bak- 
er, Daniels, Lloyd-George, French, 
Foch, Haig, Joffre, Cadorna, Emper- 
er William, von Hindenburg, Etc. 

XVIII—What Changes Will Probably Follow 
the War: A Supreme Court of Na- 
tions; Announced Terms of Peace; 
the Commercial Stakes of War; Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Etc. 

XIX—Lessons of Patriotism for Boys and 
Girls. 

XX—A Dictionary 
Phrases. 


of War Words and 





Make your néighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Build a CONCRETE 
Vegetable Storage Cellar Now 


Keep apples, potatoes, onions and other 
vegetables fresh throughout the winter 
and spring. Store them when gathered. 
Market them when prices mean a profit. 


If you own a concrete storage cellar, you 
have not only solved the problem of even 
food supply for yourself but have helped 
greatly to solve it for others. 


Build a concrete storage cellar because concrete 
construction means easy control of temperature 
in storage—and concrete is rotproof, ratproof, 
fireproof, permanent. 


Write our nearest office for free storage 
cellar plans and building instructions 


Enapeeesnysneeraternnameraetinanenienadhitintmennitoieasntremannantial 
DORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
gi Officer at 

ants ‘Detroit Kansas City NewY 
Chicago Helena _ Milweakee Decherchura coe 


- Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh Washington. D.C. 
Concrete for Dermanence 























Full weight— 


Galtanized Roofing Products 


= Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
Wiis for farm buildings or city construction. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
celled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and all ex- 
osed sheet metal work. Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
sold byleading dealers, KrYsTONECOPPERSTEELIis alsosuperior 
43 for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for**Better Buildings booklet. 
Sistas’ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAJESTIC (ANNER 14” 
4 rt > 
<A Canning a Duty This Year 
ere eee 
E Oeor coal or wood; charcoal 
ts 3 fire-pot, smoke stack 
7 can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, funnel, salamoniae, 
“dertub steel and won- 
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This neat and 
valuable little 
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. cane; FARMERS’ Account Book 
gatpsen with IRON GRATES ACCOUNT BOOK 





will be sent 

prepaid for 10€ 
or with a sub- 
scription for 


woes... | tWOoyear©s 
prepaid $1.50 


if 
Goatapegye, Tene, | FTVULUQUQQUQQUUQUUUUUUUUUUOUUNUUUEA EU EN ACUTE 


book of instruc- 


“Ee ving all re-: 
4 YP cipes, $14.50, 
| With it you can make $10 to 
¢ $30 a day, saving surplus fruit 

and vegetables and canning it in glass or tin for 


‘or onl 
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the market or your own table. Canners all 
sizes an: ices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY C0. 
Dept. to 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


all advertising it carries.” 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 














Farmers’ Organizations 











COME TO RALEIGH AUGUST 28, 
29 AND 30 


President Latham Outlines Features 
of State Farmers’ and Farm Wom- 
en’s Convention — Big Speakers, 
Farmers” Experience Meeting, La- 
bor-saving Devices, and Tractor 
Demonstration 


peaks pleasure in complyimg_with 
your request, and below am submit- 
ting a brief summary of the plans so 
far matured for the North Carolina 
Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Conven- 
tion to be held at 
Raleigh August 28, 
29 and 30. 
Governor Bick- 
ett will be one of 
the speakers; and 
those who have 
heard him recent- 
ly know that when 
he faces an audi- 





F. P. LATHAM 
ence of live, hustling farmer folks un- 
der present conditions, there will be a 


live handling of a vital subject. 
There will also be present at least one 
speaker of national reputation from 
the United States Food Administra- 
tion’s office at Washington, and our 
information justifies the assurance 
that a treat is in store for those who 
are present. 


The Women’s Department has been 


well provided with speakers familiar 
with the problems confronting the 
American housewives in this great 
economic evolution through which we 
are passing, and who are endowed 
with the faculty of presenting their 
knowledge in a most pleasing and 
comprehensible manner. 


Realizing that all practical farming 
is proved theory, it is our purpose to 
present boiled-down records of re- 
sults of applied science and as far as 


possible have men of science and 
practice to handle those. To those of 
us who “do not know it all and are 
willing to admit same,” this feature 


should be a source of very valuable 
information. 


If the individual has known prob- 
lems he or she should bring them 
along. And if any farmers are buy- 
ing corn, hay or meat, they will have 
an opportunity of discussing the ways 
and methods of some North Carolina 
farmers who are producing them for 
less than any Western farmer can, 
and who are living in comfort on the 
freights and dealers’ profits that they 
would otherwise hand out to others. 


We have practically perfected ar- 
rangements for a real tractor demon- 
stration under field conditions, and 
we now have reasonable assuramce 
that at least seven of the best ma- 
chines will be shown. To see them 
operated together under similar con- 


ditions wilh be a rare opportunity for 
any man who anticipates a purchase. 

Photographs are now being taken 
of some of the big things, both indus- 
trial and agricultural, all over North 
Carolina. These are to be plated and 
shown on the screen, with a short 
oral explanation of the subject shown. 
This feature should be a valuable edu- 
cational one, as there is nothing mear- 
er the real object than a good screen 
picture, and these are what we hope 
to show. 

Much effort is being made to gather 
up the hundred and one little labor- 
saving devices employed on the farms 
all over the state, and combine them 
in one afternoon of explanation and 
discussion. If you, Mr. Progressive 
Farmer Reader, have some little plan 
that saves human labor, don’t be self- 
ish, but bring it along and swap it for 
a like one, and while doing so you will 
stumble over half dozen or more ap- 
plicable to your own needs. 

The Rotary Club of Raleigh has 
kindly offered to furnish transporta- 
tion for the visitors one afternoon of 
our selection, at which time we ‘hope 
to give them a short trip around Ral- 
eigh showing them the different ob- 
jects of interest in their capital city, 
including state and educational in- 
stitutions and many other things that 
both the citizens of Raleigh and the 
state at large are proud of. 

Mark your calendar now—28th, 29th 
and 30th of August—and make up 
your mind to attend. 

F. P. LATHAM. 

President State Farmers’ 

Convention, Belhaven. 
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ALL HEART 


TEHOLD 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made of the finest selected Pacific Coast cedar, 
from the best of the heart in each tree, are won- 
derfully durable. 

We sell all forms of roofing, but in lasting qual- 
jties and beauty no other material equals All Heart 
Titehold Selects. They aresmooth, straight-grained, 
rift-sawn, free from knots, easily ‘and cheaply laid. 


Guaranteed For Forty Years 


Every roof or siding of Titehold Red Cedar 
Shingles, ager with Titehold 34d 
proper! y recorded with us within 30 days, is 
against decay for forty years. 
A dealer near you handles Titehold shingles, If 
a ou don’t know him, write us. Ask for free copy 
itehold shingle booklet. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Jacksonville New Orieaus Birmingham 
4 dealers in all kinds of 
materials 


zinc coated nails, 














































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Editorial Comment:—We learn from 
Secretary Winters that rooms at the 
College will be free, but visitors will 
be expected to bring their own tow- 
els, sheets, ete., and meals will proba- 
bly be $1 a day this year instead of 
25 cents a meal as formerly. Surely 
this is cheap enough to. satisfy any- 
body. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS 


By S. G. RUBINGW 








LAST CALL FOR NORTH CARO- 
LINA COMMUNITY FAIRS 


State Department of Agriculture Will 
Contribute Its $25 and Furnish 
Judges Only to Those Applying by 
August 15 





IS not possible to predict the num- 
ber of fairs that will be held in 
North Carolina this coming fall and 
early winter, but indications at pres- 
ent point to the largest number ever 
held in any state at any time. Thus 
far, the State Fair, five district fairs, 
nineteen county fairs, twenty-seven 
community fairs and six Negro fairs 
have filed applications for state aid. 
The others are waiting to decide the 
matter of dates. The office of publica. 
tions of the Extension Service is 
mailing out bulletins, circular mate- 
rial and information to 2,063 winners 
of coGdperative premiums of last 
year’s season. And anticipating the 
tremendous increase in the number 
of fairs, Dr. Clarence Poe and other 
members of the Board of Agricul- 
ture have increased the appropriation 
from $3,000 to $5,000, so that the situ- 
ation can be well taken care of. Re- 
member the last date for filing appli- 
cations, .August 15, 1918, and rush 
your applications at once so that 
your fair can ibe amply taken care of, 


To answer the large number of in- 
quiries which are coming daily to the 
offices of the Extension Service con- 
cerning fairs and fair work, a series 
of fair letters, in question and answer 
form, are now being distributed to 
fair secretaries, farm and home de- 
monstration agents. Part of these 
follow: 

“How should Il apply for state aid for my 
fair?’’ By asking the Chairman of the Fair 
Committee, State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, to send you an application blank, 

“Of what benefit is state aid to my fair?’ 
It provides judges, gives smal! financial help, 
standardizes premiums and makes your fair 
educational, 

“Who should sign this application blank?" 
The Secretary of your fair, and the County 
or tfome Demonstration Agent. 

“What information should I give in this 
application blank? Everything called for—~ 
especially the date of your fair, 

“When must this application be filed in 
Raleigh?’’ On or before August 15, 1918. 


“Supposing my application blank ig not fil- 
ed on or before August 15, 1918?" You will 
not be able to receive state aid. 


“Where may I get full information about 
state aid for my fair?’’ From Bulletin Ne 
243—State Department of Agriculture, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


“How may I secure this bulletin?’ By 

writing to Editor F. H, Jeter, Raleigh, N. C. 

“What other publication may I obtain that 
will help me?” Extension Circulars Nes. 68 
and 69 Mr. Jeter will send them to you, if 
you write him, 

“What help can I get from Bulletin Ne. 
2437" The rules and regulations for state 
aid, the amount of financial help for your 
fair and a model premium list, from which 
to make your own, 


Florida Swine Growers te Meet 
October 9-10 
PRESIDENT Z. C. Herlong, of Mi- 

canopy, Florida, announces the 
next meeting .of the Florida State 
Swine Growers’ Association to be 
held at Marianna, Florida, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 9 and 10, 
1918. Besides an interesting program 
which is now being planned, the exe- 
cutive board of this organization has 
under consideration the matter of 
holding a big auction sale of pure- 
bred swine at this meeting. Swine 
growers from all! parts of Florida are 
urged to keep this date in mind and 
arrange to attend the meeting. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





























































Saturday, August 3, 1918] 


VIRGINIA FARMERS, ON TO 
BLACKSBURG NEXT WEEK! 


Some of the Good Things Coming at 
State Farmers’ Institute, August 7, 8, 9 


ECRETARY B. Morgan Shepherd 

sends us the following interesting 
announcement of the annual meeting 
of the Virginia State Farmers’ Instit- 
ute to be held at the V. P. I., Blacks- 
burg, August 7, 8, 9. 

“Prominent among the speakers are 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, of the V. P. L; 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Hon. Everett 
Colby, of New Jersey, attached to the 
Food Administration; Miss Elizabeth 
Miller, of the University of Chicago; 
Prof. T. B. Hutcheson, of the V. P. L; 
Prof. A. G. Smith, Specialist in Farm 
Organization for North and South 
Carolina; Prof. W. A. Cochel, Field 
Agent of American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association; Prof. Harry Lamon, 
in charge of poultry investigations, 
U. S. Department -of Agriculture; 
Miss Martha Van Renssalaer, of the 
U. S. Food Administration; Prof. M. 
F. Nichols, of the V. P. L.; Prof. E. L. 
Shaw, of the University of West Vir- 


, J 
Farmers’ Institutes for North Caro- 
lina Mountain Counties 
NCLOSED you will find dates for 
our Mountain Institutes arranged 
by counties. I shall be glad if you will 
publish them in The Progressive 
Farmer. 
T. B. PARKER, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes, 
Raleigh, N. C, 
MOUNTAIN FARMERS’ AND WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES, 1918 
Alleghany Co.—Piney Creek Schoolhouse, 
September 16; Sparta, September 17. 
Ashe Co.—Jefferson, September 13; Grassy 
Creek, September 14. 


Avery Co.—Crossmore, September 9; Plum- 
tree, September 9; Banners Elk, Septem- 
or 10. 


Buncombe Co.—Avery's Creek, September 
2; Swannanoa (Test farm), September 3 

Cherokee Co.—Unaka, August 20; Suit, 
August 21. 

Clay Co.—Hayesville, August 19. 

Graham Co.—Robbinsville, August 17. 

Haywood Co.—Cruso, August 9; Rock 
Springs, August 10, 

Henderson Co.—Dana, August 5; Mills 
River, August 7. 

Jackson Co.—Qualla Graded School, Au- 
gust 15; Sylva, August 16. 

Macon Co.—Otto, August 12; Franklin, 
August 13. 

Madison Co.—Marshall, September 4; Mars 
Hill, September 4. 





When to Plant 


LATEST SAFE DATES FOR PLANTING 


the Fall Garden 


VEGETABLES FOR THE FALL GARDEN 


IN THE ZONES OF THE UNITED STATES 






















Crop Zone B Zone C Zone D Zone E 
Bean: Snap.. | Oct. 1 to 15.. | Sept. 15 to 36....., Aug. 15 to 30......} Aug. 1 to 30 
Beet. ...cees- Ovt 1 to 16.. | Sept. 15 to 3@....., <- @A 2 Pree July 15 to Aug. 15 
Cathage...... _ Dept. 3 to BB... 000% Aug. 15 to Sept. 1.] July 15 to Aug. 15 
eee Sept. 1 to 15.. . | Aug. July 15 to Aug. 15 
Cauliflower... Sept. 1 to 15 J Aug. July 1 to Aug. 1 
Celery. ..cse. Oct. 1 to 15... Sept. ° July 1 to Aug. 1 
Corn: Sweet.. Aug. 15 to 30......] Aug. -.| July 15 to Aug. 15 
Cuciimber.... Aug. 15 to 30......] Aug. d 
ee ere Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. ] Oct, Sept. 1 to 30 
Leitvce...... Oct. 15 to Nov. 15.] Oct. Sept. 1 to 30 
Mustard. ..... Oct. 15 to Nov. 15.] Oct. Sept. 1 to 30 
Parsley....... Oct. 15 to Nov. 15.] Oct, Sept. 1 to 30 
\,  WRertreee ee eee Oct, 15 to Nov. 15.] Oct, - Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 
RS SOEs Toscan 0 esoa even BUS. 16 Wh 20. cc0s Aug. 5 July 1 to 30 

Sweet...... or eee Aug. 1 to 16....... July 16 to 30...... June 1 to 30 
Radish....... Aug. 16...... Oct. 15 te 30...... Oct. 1 tO BB. ceioss Aug. 15 to Sept 30 
Spinach,..... MAME. TEs cs cve Wet. TB te BO. ...0% Oct. 1 to 15.......] Aug. 15 to Sept 30 
Tomato 15 to Aug. 15./] July 1 to 30 
Twraip. cece. Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 














et 


y, 
OUTLINE MAP, WITH ZONES, SHOWING 


FALL. THE DATES FOR PLANTING 
THIS MAP 





DATE OF EARLIEST KILLING FROST IN 
FALL VEGETABLES ARE BASED ON 


Conservation 


With J & D tires on your car you can 
begin practicing real tire economy. 

For these tires do reduce cost-per-mile- 
running. 


JD 
5000 mile 


TIRES 


They are built of the best rubber and 
fabric the market affords, and besides 
have behind them 20 years of intimate 


tire manufacturing experience. 


The result is that J & D tires deliver the full 
quota of mileage built into them at the fac- 
tory and, barring accidents 
or abuse, easily exceed their 


5000-mile guarantee. 


The price is lower than that 
charged for other tires of 


similar quality. 


J & D TIRE COQ, 


Factory—Charlotte, N.C. 


Cc. C. CODDINGTON, 


Southern Distributor. 

















ginia; Prof. R. E. Hunt, of the Vv. P. 
I., and several others. Governor Da- 
vis will be on hand, though he would 
not promise us an address. 

“The subjects for discussion include 
Wheat Production, Farm Manage- 
ment, Beef Production, The Poultry 
Business, The Tractor, Sheep Rais- 
ing, Pork Production, the Dairyman’s 
Troubles and many farmers’ war 
problems. 

“The ladies will also be provided 
with an attractive program of demon- 
strations and inspections. Miss Ag- 
new, Miss Miller and others will see 
to this. Miss Christine Munoz, of the 
Farmville Normal School, will lead 
the community sings. 

“Among the interesting features of 
this Institute will be the boys’ short 
course, which will be in session and 
will continue through the night of Au- 
gust the 9th. Hundreds of club boys 
from all over the state will be pres- 
ent. 

“It is estimated that the total cost 
for meals and lodging at this session 
of the Institute will be about $2.25 per 
day. It may be slightly tess, but 
Probably no more. It is requested 
that farmers bring with them a pair 
of sheets, pillow case and their neces- 
sary toilet articles, just as they did 
last year.” 





The men who lead are the men who read. 


Mitchell Co.—Bakersville, September 7. 

Polk Co.—Columbus, August 8. 

Swain Co.—Bryson City, August 14. 

Transylvania Co.—Brevard, August 6. 

Watauga Co.—Valle Crucis, September 11; 
Boone, September 12. 

Yancey Co.—Low Gap, September 5; Tol- 
edo, September 6, 





“We Rise to Express Wonder” 


ontribution o 
agent, we rise to express wonder 
that every farmer is not a subscrib- 
er and regular reader of The Pro- 


essive Farmer. 

The journal is so ably conducted, 
the departments so carefully edited, 
the recorded experiences by practi-, 
cal and successful men and women 
that weekly appear, Do money, 
S could be > wise 5 n 
P what it takes to insure the Weekly 
S visitsof the Progressive Farmer.‘ 
e 
e 































Dr. Clarence Poe has builded wisely, 
he has done and is now doing incal., 
culable service for agriculture and 
its allied interests in the South, 








‘ol. Wade Harris is havigg a ti 


- —Editorial, Concord, N. C., Uplift. 





“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 
cents, and may easily prove itself 
worth $50, considering how long it 
will serve you and your family. 


has four rollers. 
and is strong and durable. 
Baler on the market. 
EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
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THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 
The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. The bearings of 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 


Dept. H, 


THE ROYAL JUNIOR 


The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 


Atlanta, Ga. 




















teaching experience 


work done. 


Expenses Quite Reasonable. 
formation sent upon request, 


G. F. McALLISTER, 


MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 


Three Generations of Satisfied Patrons— And the re- 
peated opinions of prominent educators pronounce its 
location ia healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 

Modern Equipment—Electric lights, steam heat, and run- 
ing water in every room. 

Faculty of College and University Training and successful 


Records of institute—Men attest the excellency of the 
Illustrated catalog giving full 


Address, 


A.M., Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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Four CompleteOperations 
Every Trip Over the Field 


(18) 
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" JOHNS&D 
VAN BRUNT 


Fertilizer Disc Drill 


It is war time thrift to use a Van Brunt Fertilizer Disc Drill. In 
one trip over the field it pulverizes the soil, makes the seed furrows, drops and covers 
the seed and the fertilizer, The Van Brunt Fertilizer Drill makes horse-power and 
man power available for other purposes—it helps solve the labor problem. Besides sav- 


_ing labor, a Van Brunt Drill will increase your crop yield because it does better seeding. 


Patented Adjustable Gate Force Feed—Insures Even Seeding 

All the seed is planted at the same depth—evenly, uniformly from 
every feed. All the seed reaches the bottom of the furrow. It 
matures evenly. No seed is wasted. Thorough seeding, you 
know, means much towards increasing your crop production. 
Van Brunt Drills do first class workin any soil capable of being 
seeded and do not choke up in mud, gumbo, sticky or trashy 
ground. Save labor, save seed and increase your crop yield 
by using a “Van Brunt” Grain Drill, 


These Books Free for the Asking 


**Better Grain Yields From the Same Fields’’—32 pages beauti- 

fully illustrated, telling how to select, test and plant seed. Also 

Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them’’—a 156 page text 
book on farm implements. Worth dollars. 


To get these books just state the implements in 
which you are Eateneciod and. aos for casbanell 423. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 
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Disc Plow and Subsoil this Fall 


So Droughts Can Do No Harm 


DISC PLOWING and subsoiling this fall with a McKay will 

store up winter’s rains to water your crops during the sum- 
mer’s drought. It will make millions of air spaces in your sub- 
soil, where water will collect and be held as though your land were a sponge. 


TRA Corn and cotton roots, and, in fact, all plant 
AT TE PA S roots, will bury deep where thereis ample moisture. 


Stop Losses of Plant Food 


When the crust of the soil is 
parched, the sun gradually draws up 
this water—makes rain from below 
when there is none above. And this 
soil water is laden with Phosphoric 
Acid and Potash that for years has 


\ : 


been sinking into your subsoil. 

The McKay is the lightest run- 
ning disc plow and subsoiler ever 
built. It combines, for the first time, 


a disc plow and subsoiler attach- 
ment which any farmer can operate. 
Goes through the hardest spots 
instead of riding over them. Plows 
twelve tosixteeninchesdeep. Cuts 
ten inches to one yard wide. Built 

’ for horse or tractor power. Sold on 

” o guarantee. 


Write for information and name of 
dealer who can supply you. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co. 
Box 57A ROME, GA. 


Plow =i Qubsoiler 














FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
sizes, We ship any quantity desired. Write 
for prices. 

VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 














. Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 








OUR FARM NOTEBOOK e 


HAVE you ordered your 


seed? 








clover 


In the rush of other work, don’t 
forget the turnip crop. 


Sprouts, briers, and bushes cut dur- 
ing August are not likely to put up 
again. 


August is vacation time. How about 
that auto trip you have been plan- 
ning? 

The alfalfa acreage should be doub- 
led in the South this fall. Will you 
double it on your farm? 


Plow land promptly for turnips 
and all fall garden crops, harrowing 
frequently to conserve moisture until 
planting time. 

Rye for fall and early winter pas- 
turé can be sowed in August. The 
rye can also be used as an early 
spring pasture, seeded with clover. 

When mowing the meadows for the 
last time, do not cut the grass so short 
as at the first mowing. Raising the 
cutter bar a half inch will leave a 
“blanket” for winter protection. 

Much typhoid fever is reported. 
It’s foolish to run the risk of getting 
it when one can be vaccinated against 
the disease, and with practically no 
discomfort. Ask the doctor. 

The following new “Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins” have just been issued by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: No. 964, “Farm Household 
Accounts”; No. 967, “Purple Vetch”; 
No. 977, “Hay Caps”; No. 891, “The 
Corn Root-Aphis and Methods of 
Controlling It”; No. 924, “A Simple 
Way to Increase Crop Yields”; No. 
951, “Hog Pastures for the Southern 
States”; No. 952, “Breeds of Light 
Horses”; and No. 972, “How to Use 
Sorghum Grain.” Write for copies of 
any that interest you. 





Poultry Notes for August 


T NO time of the year is it more 

important to keep the poultry 
house and yards in a thoroughly sani- 
tary condition. Clean up! 


* * * 
Dead chickens or birds, rats or mice, 
if left in runs, mean limberneck. 


This is ptomaine poisoning. Moist, 

hot weather is more dangerous than 

dry heat. Watch closely and remove 

every possible cause of the trouble. 
* * * 

Keeping the poultry “in the open” 
is a very pretty theory, but it doesn’t 
work right. Poultry must have shade, 
plenty of it, and must not be compell- 
ed to seek their feed or water in the 
sun. If there is not sufficient natural 
shade and shelter for the feed and 
water vessels, provide it. 

* * * 


How about the buildings? Have 
they been cleaned, and made mite and 
germ-free? Dig out part of the dirt 
floor, it will make good garden soil, 
sweep out every speck of dust and dirt. 
Spray with a good, strong disinfect- 
ant, after removing all movable things 
and utensils. Then use that hot, well 
medicated whitewash inside and out, 
and that part is done. But the lice 


travel with the chickens. Get the 
sodium fluoride. Use it thoroughly, 
and don’t miss one bird. The dip 


method is best and cheapest. Repeat 


in one week if necessary. 
a a 
We have heard of parties being un- 
able to get the fluoride, and have seen 
statements that our government was 
using it all. This is not true. It can 
be had. We have had it sent to in- 
quirers. We have entirely given up 
the use of insect powders for lice, as 
it is too difficult to handle and only 
partly effective. As for the mercurial 
ointment it should never be used at 
all. 
* * * 
About this time all the well hatched 
and raised broods are large enough 
to easily distinguish the sexes, and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


also to “size up” the promising breed- 
ers. Leg-band all such as you think 
worth while, keeping cockerels and 
pullets well apart. If at all possible, 
caponize every cockerel not needed 
for the breeding pens, reserving a 
small surplus for contingencies. 
oe * oS 

It is bad policy to attempt by special 
feeding or otherwise, to hasten the 
fall laying, or to hurry the molting. 
Give your hens a needed rest. Let 
the pullets develop fully. They will 
do all the better for it later. 

* * & 

The hatching season should not be- 
gin until in September, and with high- 
grade fowls October is early enough. 
Few good breeders will make up their 
breeding pens until about October 1, 
and the eggs from such matings will 
hardly be safe to hatch until after two 
weeks of mating. 

: * s 

Green feed is an absolute necessity 
for poultry. Both good health and 
fertility depend upon it. Plan at once 
for green growing stuff in the runs. 
Rape is one of the best. Barley, oats 
and wheat, in the order named, are 
the best grains to sow for fall and 
winter feed, and if vetch or crimson 
clover, or both, are mixed with the 
grains, it will be a good addition. 
They carry more protein. 

* * ok 

Have you remodeled the hen-house 
so as to make it open-front, with 
plenty of the “open” for ventilation? 


Do not attempt providing this by 
means of a house with open back. 
This means drafts, not ventilation, 


and it is especially dangerous if the 
opening is near the level of the stock 
when on roost. 
x * x 
Provide ample nest room, with clean, 
soft litter. We favor one nest to three 
hens or pullets, and then use china or 
medicated nest eggs. It is not wise to 
run the risk of stale eggs by leaving 
a real egg for nest egg. 
“Se 
Young poultry should be encourag- 
ed to use roosts early, and avoid the 
risk of colds and other troubles from 
roosting on the floor. But if is equal- 
ly important to supply proper roosting 
poles—two inches wide — rounded 
corners, and not too high from the 
floor. 





*x* * * 


We suspect some of the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer imagine the 
Editors are mind readers, at least 
some letters sent to this department 
look that way. For instance ore writ- 
er says, “My chickens, big and little 
are dying. Write and tell me what 
ails them and what to do for them.” 
And then, to cap it all, it is signed, 
simply “A Progressive Farmer Read- 
er.” Simply that and nothing more! 
Other letters have no address and oth- 
er important features are left out. 
Now, dear readers, we gladly answer 
all inquiries, if we can, but it is im- 
portant that we should know who to 
write to, and where, and have some 
idea what to write about. Please help 
us out in future. 

* * * 

In planning for the fall egg trade, 
see if a little neighborhood communi- 
ty cooperation will not help. Com- 
bine to secure uniformity in breed in 
your section, then to make up strict- 
ly graded shipments every day if pos- 
sible. Put up in A-1 style, eggs in neat 
one-dozen cartons, all one color and 
size, every carton with producer’s card 
stamped on— guaranteed new laid. 
Make the guarantees good, then see 
how it will build and hold a worth 
while trade. Pr. J. 





It is important that seed for fail planting 
be secured now at as early a date as possi- 
ble. Seed are scarce and will probably be 
higher in price later on. In many cases at 
least, seed of the clovers and vetches may 
be secured from some farmer in the com- 
munity or section of the state. If they are 
not obtainable at home, orders should be 
made elsewhere.—C. B. Williams, 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neigh'ors to work together along all 
use'ul lines, read “‘How Farmers Coéperate 


and Double Profits."’ 
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Saturday, August 3, 1918] 
Notice to Georgia Hog Breeders 


RRANGEMENTS have been com- 

pleted for a meeting of the hog 
breeders in the state at Atlanta, Oc- 
tober 15, for the purpose of organizing 
a state swine breeders’ association. 
The meeting will be held in the even- 
ing at the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. The Southeastern Fair 
Association has agreed to give a sup- 
per to those who attend. 

A recent order of the Georgia State 
Veterinarian requires all hogs to be 
exhibited this fall to be double treat- 
ed three weeks before the first fair. 
Double-treating is only done by li- 
censed veterinarians and government 
agents. When the work is done, a 
certificate is issued. This certificate 
states the registration number of the 
hog that has been treated. Govern- 
ment agents will not double treat ex- 
hibit hogs that have not been register- 
ed. Every pig club member should be 
sure his pig is registered before send- 
ing for the man to double treat it.— 
Jas. E. Downing, State Pig Club 
Agent. 


When to Cut Silage Corn 


MANY people make a mistake by 
cutting silagé corn too green. If 
cut too green, the silage is not so val- 





soil contains considerable organic 
matter. In many cases an application 
ded. On the sandier soils potash 
should 
the potash could be derived from 
wood ashes or from commercial 
forms.—C. B. Williams, N. C. Experi- 


ment Station. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT | 


You’re Losing Interest on That 
Money in the Bank 


N ORDINARY times a savings 

bank account is a mighty good 
thing, but just now Uncle Sam points 
out a more excellent way, both from 
the standpoint of business and pa- 
triotism. 

Let us explain. The man who is 
putting his money in the bank simply 
as an investment usually receives 4 
per cent interest, compounded quar- 
terly. In a year this will amount to 
$4.06. On this $100 capital he will 
have to pay a tax—hardly less than 
$1 a year in any county in the South, 
and many a county much more than 
this. Counting the tax at a dollar, 
however, he will get only $3.06 for the 
use of his money during the year. 

On the other hand, if this money is 
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find it suited to, etc., etc. 


short—not over 300 or 400 words. 


all others we can use. 


away. 





WANTED: FARM TRACTOR EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


UGUST 31 we issue’a “Farm Tractor Special,” and for this number 
we invite experience letters from Progressive Farmer readers. 
If you have bought and used a tractor on your farm, tell us about 
it—its strong and weak points, how it compares with horses and mules 
as a source of power, cost of operation, upkeep, kind of farming you 


Remember, we want actual experiences, and prefer that letters be 


cash prize, $3 for the second best, $2 for the third best, and $1 each for 


Letters must reach us not later than August 17. Mail yours right 


For the best letter we offer a $5 








uable, as it more readily spoils. If al- 
lowed to become too mature before 
the corn is cut, the silage is liable to 
mold. But of the two evils, cutting 
when too mature is less than cutting 
too green. 

If slightly old when cut, trouble 
from this source can be eliminated by 
adding water to the silage. This can 
be done by pouring directly on the 
silage in the silo, or the water can be 
run in the cutter through a hose at 
the time of cutting. However, the 
ideal way is, of course, to cut the 
corn when it is at the correct stage 
for silage. 

The average person who ea. had 
limited experience with silage cuts 
the corn too green. The proper stage 
is when the grains of corn have be- 
come glazed and the leaves at the 
bottom of the stalk have dried up 
pretty well. In other words, it should 
be cut for silage just about the same 
time that one would cut it for shock- 
ing and curing. L. A. NIVEN. 


Liming and Fertilizing for Clover 
and Vetch 


HIS fall an effort should be made 

to grow suitable clovers and vetch- 
es to a much greater extent than has 
been the case heretofore. It is the 
part of wisdom, where necessary, to 
cut down the acreage and put the 
acreage to be planted in the very best 
possible condition. Where the land 
has not been limed it should receive 
an application of this material at the 
rate of one-half to two tons per acre. 
Notwithstanding the fact that ferti- 
lizing materials are high in price, it 
will be the part of wisdom, when 
pJanting legumes on the poorer soils, 
to use fertilizer largely made up of 
acid phosphate. 

The legumes will require but little if 
any nitrogen in the fertilizer. Of 
course, on the poorer soils some nitro- 
gen should be used. Usually from 1 to 
2: per cent will be sufficient where the 





taken out of the bank and put in Lib- 
erty Bonds, it will draw $4.25 in inter- 
est each year, and the $100 so invest- 
ed is free from all taxes. Or if it is 
put in War Savings Stamps, it will 
draw 4 per cent interest, compounded 
quarterly, just as it does in the bank, 
and will still be free from taxes. 


Every man will see from this that 
it is to his advantage to invest sur- 
plus money in Government securities 
—and besides, it is ‘* act of patriot- 
ism. 

Every man should keep a checking 
account, of course, but it is well to 
take the money put away for a “rainy 
day,” and invest in War Savings 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 





Important to Break Land Now and 
Harrow Well for Fall Garden 


HOSE who wait till a short time 

before planting time to prepare the 
soil for fall gardens are likely to be 
disappointed in the results. Asa rule 
fall planting requires better prepara- 
tion for the seedbed than in spring. 
There are good reasons why this is 
true. 

The growing season in the fall is 
very short and the best possible pre- 
paration is necessary to make suffic- 
ient plant food available for satisfac- 
tory growth. 

Moisture is very often scaree for 
fall gardens. It is quite likely to be 
abundant for spring gardens. To uti- 
lize the scant moisture available for 
fall use, the land should be prepared 
early and given time to mellow and 
become suitable for quick growth. 

The weather is generally very warm 
a few weeks before planting fall gar- 
dens. It may be, and generally is, 
warm at planting time. This requires 
ample preparation and early prepara- 
tion to get the clods pulverized and 
make a reservoir for summer showers. 
—Extension Division, Louisiana State 
University. 


of acid phosphate alone could be ad- | 


be applied. Where possible, } 
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Kerosene Supremacy on Belt and Draw Bar 


HE New Hart-Parr burns kerosene as successfully as any gaso- 
line engine burns gasoline. That is the kind of tractor you want 
for belt and field work—the one that will run at no load, part load 


or full load without mis-firing, the one that picks up with bulldog 
tenacity under varying load, without mis-firing and without throttling, 
the one with which delicate carburetor adjustment is unnecessary, 
the one that is noted for smooth running, power and dependability 
on kerosene or distillate. Absence of excessive carbon deposits, 
freedom from spark plug troubles is further proof that the New 
Hart-Parr means kerosene supremacy for all tractor jobs on the 
farm. Watch it and you will be convinced. 


Ohe New 


ART-PARR 


Then, too, the New Hart-Parr is of sensible 





Specifications design—four wheels, twin cylinders, simple, wi 
Power — Pulle three} parts easily accessible. Its one-piece cast steel 
Pe. "| engine bed is as solid as a concrete base—no 


Sher — 2 cylinder 


cycle. Valve 
in ee 750 RPM. 
Motor Frame — Cast 


mis-alignment of gears. 
The New Hart-Parr is the sum total of the years 


gieel one piece. No| of experience of the firm that founded the tractor 

Carburetor—New| industry and built the first successful kerosene- 

Eo nme 3 ghust, burning tractors. We have continued without interruption 
as an , 

yatt. to build tractor leaders. That is the kind of experience 

Speeds — Two for-| and reputation you want behind the tractor you must de- 


ward, 2 and 3 mi.; 
one reverse. 
Transmission-—Select- 
ive sliding gear. 
Radiat or—Perfex— 
shaft driven fan. 
ubrication — Madi- 
son-Kipp force feed. 
Weight—5000 Ibs. 


pend upon. Learn more about it. Write today for fully 
descriptive literature. 
REID HARDWARE COMPANY 
Lincolnton, North Carolina 
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its s work that tl they lost no time in spread- (5@ 

ing the good news among their neighbors, and orders \& y 
ured in in overwhelming numbers 
m every Southern state. 


Avery’s Duplex 











The 
Duplex 
Hopper 

fits any 

Avery 
Planter 

made 

since 


1910 


is in a class by itself for planting peanuts, shelled or un- 
shelled. There is no cut-off to crack or crush nuts. It 
also plants perfectly corn, beans, peas and other grains any 
distance apart. Having adouble hopper, it will plant corn 
and beans or peas at the same time; or plant a row of corn 
and then a row of beans without changing seed gears or 
emptying hopper. For cotton a separate hopper is furnished. 


See it at your dealer’s or write 
for illustrated circular 


B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825), Louisville, Ky. 
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“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 
Distributors 

APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 

Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 

We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 

No. 28-30 Sycamore St. PETERSBURG, VA. 




















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 








Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The ideal water 
supply isthatgiven 
by a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on a 
steel tower. 

Have running 
water in the home 
— for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irri- 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 
made, durable 

ny 





priced. 
Attractivel 


Get our oo 
on a tank and 
tower to meet 
your needs. 


G. M. Davis & SoB 
809 Laura St. 
Palatka, Florida 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Are Given to Students of 


| Agriculture 


in the 
University ot Notre Dame 


by the 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


Full particulars on application 
to the Dean, Agricultural 
Department 


UNIVERSITY or NOTRE DAME 
Nogre Dame, Indiana 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution) 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


Opens to Women Sept. 17th. 


One physician may restore a thousand fighting 
men. In war more are needed; in peace the supply 
is inadequate. 

The Government places patriotic obligations upon 
college women to enlist in Medical ranks. 

The medical College of Virginia possesses faculty, 
equipment and cultural surroundings unexcelled. 
For catalog address. 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 EAST CLAY ST., RICHMOND, VA, 





























| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


aig ned Men to Sell F Fruit 
pecan tre« Light, pleasant work, good profits. 
Concord, Ga 


Bros Dep pt. HW, 


Live, I 
date stock-ra 
gin on small 
M. G. Ogden 


“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


young 
Miss 
To worthy stu 
Merid 





Trecs— 2— ~Ornamental trees, 
Smith 





Wants Position with up-to- 
machinery Will be- 
ity to show ability. 
Va. 


idustrious Man 
ing farmer, using 
pay, with opportu 
Box 587, Lynchburg, 


“Go t to ‘C onl exe— Work given 
expenses Meridian College 

Thirty Scholarships for Free 
dents. References required. 
ian, Miss 


to help pay 


Meridian, 
Tuition 
Meridian College, 


men 





College Athletics and Outdoor Life for Boys and 
Girls on large, beautiful campus emphasized Special 
inducementa to good athletes. Write, Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 


Farm Life 
strong, capable 
School education. 
and go to school 
North Carolina 





to get in touch with two 
desirous of getting a High 
is to work school farm 
Greenfield, Zebulon, 


School wishes 
farm boys, 
Proposition 
Address K. L. 


MACHINERY 


“For Sale—One Inte rhational Corn Tinder and Shred- 
der, in good condition H. H. Phelps, Creswe 
One Sharples No. 6 Cream Separator; one Sharples 
Mechanical Milker, 2 units; 13 Louden’s steel cow 
stanchions complete with Monger partitions. All in 
good condition. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 


LIVESTOCK _ 


“BERKSHIRES 


Farm, 


Fords Can Burn Coal 


5 





Petersburg, Va. 
Retriever, or 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate 


Berkshires—Pigs sired by Epochal’s 
J 


and up. No culls. J. D. Culbertson, Laurens, 8 
Grade Berkshire Pigs—Six and eight weeks old, 6 
and & dollars each. Thrifty porkers. H. J. Sheppard, 


Chula, Va 

Berkshires—Epochal’s Retriever 241866, one of the 
very best sons of Epochal, heads our herd of select 
sOWS. We offer a few of his pigs, $25 and up, accord- 
ing to individuality. We ship no culls J. D. Cul- 
bertson, Laurens, 8. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Entitled to 
Harry Sparks, 





registration, 10 


Jersey 
Parksville, 8. C. 


Pigs 
12.50 each. 
Pure-hbred Jersey Red 
old, $15 each ee 
For Sale 
20th. Large size. 
Buckner, Va. 
For Sale—Grade 
Pigs—Three months 
Jones, f 


Duroc - 
weeks old, $ 
Pigs—Either sex, eight weeks 
an Dervoort, Boyd Tavern, Va. 
Pedigreed Duroc Pigs—S weeks old July 

Write for prices. Geo. E. Diggs, 


Poland-China 
Maggie F. 


and 
Mrs 


Jersey 
$10 each 


Duroc 
old, 
Godwin, N 
De- 
W. A. 


Pig 
prol 
Va 
years old, will weigh around 
a sure breeder, fine color and 
Alex. Turner, Winnsboro, 


—Twelve weeks. 
ic stock. Mrs. 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
feude¢r strain From very 
C. Pettit, Fredericks Hall, 
Jersey Boar—2 
600 Ibs. in medium flesh, 
good bone, $100 gets him. 
South Carolina. 


Duroc 


Registered Duroc Boars and Gilts—Defender strain; 
about 9 months old. Pigs about 10 weeks old, De- 
fender and other strains All highly bred stock and 
registered. Price $25 to $50. J. H. Hogan, Chipley, 
Georgia. 


dollars each, 
thirty-five. All bred 
sows with litters, 
to ten weeks native 


Good Breeding, Native Sows, thirty 
Grade Duroc sow, soon to farrow, 
to Poland-China boar. ‘ative 


twenty-five to fifty dollars. ” Eight 


pigs, four dollars each. Well bred Jersey heifer, fifty 
dollars. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. 
HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hogs—All ages. 


momesiine 
N. 


Graham & Moore, Charlotte, 


POLAND-CHINAS 











CANNERS 


AND CANNING SUPPLIES 


Don‘t fail to can_ plenty of 





Vegetables as well as fruit 
this season. Help the Gov- 
ernment to save food and 


help yourself to save money. 
We have ready for immediate 
delivery large stocks of Can- 
ners, Cans, Jars, Jar Rings, 
and all canning supplies—at 
reasonable prices. You should 
have a Spetiees ‘Perfection’ 

hot water Canner Sizes to 
set on cook stoves or for use 
outdoors; cans fruit and veg- 
etables perfectly; anyone can 
operate. Write for special 
new circular of Canners and Canning Supplies. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va., 
“The South’s Mail Order House.’’ 


The Threshing Problem 
SOl ved 2's sows vase whet sea 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 

Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 

I have been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Mas- 
sey. 


“It will meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, 
Direetor Tenn. Exp. 





Btation. Booklet 88 freo. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristewn, Tenn. 











’ EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quicd 
returns Give us a trial 
References, First National Bank, Hichmond, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CoO., 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
ae 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1 5 for one renewal and one new sub- 
3 foamy scription for one year each if sent 
in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly subscrip- 
le tions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. ddress 
. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Poland-China Sows—Fifty to fifty-five dollars each, 








bréd to registered boar. Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, 
Virginia. 

Poland-China Pigs—From large, prolific sows and 
700-Ib. boar; the best quality and breeding Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Va 

“Spotted Polands—‘The kind your daddies raised.” 
Big boned, rugged constitutions, large litters. Ww. 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky. 

For Sale—Registered Bie Type Poland-China Boar 
Pig Three months old, $20 each. Pedigree furnished. 
No sow pigs for sale Two sows and pigs, two herd 
boars. _Mrs. Maggie F. Jones, Godwin, N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS wy 
Registered Young Cows and Bulls— 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn 
For Sale—Two registered Angus 
Percheron stallion, sire grade colts Registered Hol- 
stein bull calf. H. H. Williams, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


GUERNSEYS 


Aberdeen -A ngus 





bulls Registered 


registered bull 





For Sale—One pure-bred Guernsey 
calf, three meee old. Price $100. C. W. Bradshaw, 
Greensboro, 

Registered Guernseys—Bull, 2% years old; dam’s 
record, 507 Ibs. butterfat; $200. Bull, 5 years old; 
dam’s record, 774 Ibs. butterfat; $400. . A. Fraser, 
Lovingston, Va. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Calves—Finely _bred “pull calves 

for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by S. Government. 


Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va 
One Registered Holstein Bull—2 years old. 
registered Big Bone Poland- China sow, 2 


H. trake, Rocky Mount, 


One bred, 
years old. 
Holsteins for Sale—Some choice he sifers 
ree fine bull calves. Nicely marked, roy- 
Price reasonable. Herd tuberculin 
Broad Acres Farm, Brandy Sta., Va 


JERSEYS 


Registered 
and cows. 
ally bred. 
by Government. 


e Registered Je sey, Bull Calves—Fine pedigree, 2 to 3 
months old, $5¢ Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Jersey Bulls — Ready far service; also registered 
Jersey bull calves Fine pedigree. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 





For Sale—Fresh Jersey milk cows, 2 
with first, second and third calves. 
back guarantee. Write me for prices. L. 8. 
Ap N. C. 


to 7 years old, 
Sold on a money 
Olive, 


RED POLLS 
Fine Cow and Calf for Sale—One 
year-old Red Polled cow with extra fine six-weeks-old 
heifer calf, subject to registration; $200 gets both. If 
interested, call on or write I. O. Hauser, Shoals, N. C. 
SHORTHORNS 


For Sale—Scotch and Scotch Topped Shorthorn 
bulls, cows, heifers and calves, 6 months up. 


fine registered 4- 





dale Farm, Ansonville, N. © 


tested | 


(7 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM 
SECOND BRED SOW SALE 


To Be Held in the New Sales Pavilion at State Fair Grounds, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tuesday, August 20th, 1918 
40--BRED SOWS AND GILTS--40 








A Few Young Boars 


All Cholera 
Immuned 











25 yearlings—will weigh around 400 
These hogs have been bred = 


than they gave for their sows. 


These Sows and Gilts 


I have given permission to several of 


them. 


KINARDS DUROC 


W. P. SMITH, Prop., 











This offering will consist of 40 of the best bred Sows and Gilts 
that will enter a sale ring this sammer. 


and fed to give the buyers good results. 
Lots of my last sale buyers have refused more for their litters of pigs 


If you want to know how good this offering is, write to Mr. Robt. 
J. Evans, Chicago, Ill.; W. P. Penry, Radner, Ohio; Prof. R. L. 
Shields, Clemson College, S. C.; Mr. V. W. Lewis, Clemson, S. C.; 
Mr. J. W. Sheely, Clemson, S. C. 


Smith’s Orion Cherry King 2nd, J. D. S. Defender and the noted 


Imperator’s Fashion. 
war to sell their pire-bred Duroc-Jerseys in my 


Write for Catalog. 





to 500 pounds by sales day. 


will be bred to 


my neighbors who are going to 
sale free of cost to 


STOCK FARM, 


KINARDS, S. C. 














J 


























Rufus Red 
reasonable. 


~ Poland- China- Berkshire Cross 
stock. j 
of 10 and 12 pigs, 








RABBITS 


Belgians and New 
Clover Hill Rabbitry, 


Tw oO OR MORE BREEDS 
Pigs—From pure-bred 


ed, prolific ; 2 litters, not akin, 
air, at 7 weeks old. Two boars 


Zealand Reds—Prices | 
Herndon, Va. 





heavy bo 


$15 


Large, 








and five gilts, same breeding, 8 months, not akin, $35 
each. H. H. Mischendorf, Forest Depot, Va. é 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Advanced Registry Cows, Heifers and Bulls. KpapP | per 


Farm, 
For Sale—% Toggenburg Buck Kids. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Parks pedigree 














gis JEGHORNS 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Best laying strain *., 
obtainable Ten hens and one cock, $15; cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each. J. F. Hardaway, Pee Dee, N. C. 
Vor Sale—A few selected Single Comb White Leg- 100 
rn Cockerels, twelye weeks old. Young, Lord Farms | 
d Wyckoff strains. 2 each. W. H. Hardin, Salis- 
bury, - | 
RHODE “ISLAND REDS | 
Dark rich even crimson Single Comb Red cockerels, 
values, $1.75 each Pullets, $2. (Callaway Tyr- 
rell strain). D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 














narine, Collard Plants—1,000 expressed, $1; 100 post- 

















Fifteen 
Hodges, s. 


| Bur Clover—Just as ‘swept up, 


} Abbeville, 8. Cc. 


~ Ful shum — 
Landing, _N. 


~ Mixed and Whippo win “Peas, 2; 
J. 


lengths ready for setting. 
10th and plants after June 15 
July and make @ good crop of potatoes. 


Abruzzi “Ry e—Freight paid 


For Sale—10, oe bushels choice rye 
for prices 
North Carolina Rye ( 
cash with order. 
New 
Carolina Black rye, 
Growing rye, 
less per bushel 


all other summer and fall seed. 
Gaffney, S. C. 
























SHEEP AND GOA nex sapere, and gf otters Plants—Fall heading, 250, 65c; 
jentategguanion —_———— | 5 1.65, 
liampshire Ram Lambs—Ready to ship. Sunnyside, cil’ & Sons, ‘Franklin, oo post paid. J. T. Coun- 
Jonesville, Va. 
pt nent - ———- Fine Cabbage Plants 
Wanted to Buy—A Milk Goat. H. D. Lindsay, Tay- | Postpaid, 300, 75c 300 SL 1s ‘gnd Winter I —— 
lorsville, N. $1.25 thousand; 10,000, $10. Collard plants same 
For Bale—Sheep and Goats—In car lots. Roadview | Prices. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. a Sun- Proof Cabbage Plants—Hardy, mes ‘ance 
For Sale—Shropshire Bucks, 18 months old. Poland- | srown especially to set in the summer and fll. Sev- 
China _ pigs, 2 mgnths Write to 8. Stone, Mt. | ¢ral million now ready. Varieties: Charleston Wake- 
Airy, Va. field, Succession, Nrumhead, and Flat Dutch. | Prices: 
. — - | 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2. postpaid. By express 
Grade Shropshire Ewes and Ewe Lambs—In large | 1,000 for $1.75; over 4,000 at $1. 50; over 9,000 at $1.25 
or small numbers, ten to twelve dollars each. Grade | per 1,000. Also Collard plants, same price Send for 
bucks, ten, and nativ ebreeding ewes, nine dollars each. | descriptive price list. Piedmont Plant Co. * Greenviile 
Cottage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. South Carolina, md aa 
DOGS H na ns - 
CLOVER 
Pure-bred Collie Pups. Geo. Turberville, Fairfax, V a. Crimson Clover Seed in the Challis oon pegs aa 9 
~ Collie Pups—Three ne males, 3 months old L. G. A. 8. Speer, Boonville, N. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N a For Sale Bur Cl 
. — over Soran 50 per a 
For Sale—Pure-bred Collie Puppies—2 males and 1 | view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. D per bushel. Toad 
ama $5 p J Pt oO z Va 
SURED 0 CAR, NR Se ~—— | Bur Clover—$1 bushel. Screened; no pga 
For Sale—Registered 100-point, Beautiful White | we weeds. Spence Baird, Leesville, 8. C., Route : 
Collie Pups—Working kind. Roadview Stock Farm, | F r Sal } or elles A 
‘ ‘ | or Sale—25 bushels bur clover (in the bur) seed 
Marion, Ala. l5e per p d. R : ur) see “at 
— _ —- | > Fs poun _ B. Peters Gro. Co., Tarboro, N. C. 
Are You Short of Help?--A White Collie will guard | For Sale—Souther “ fs 
your home, protect your family, drive your stock, profit- | @ 12%c pound, 100: “b. no Se ee the bur, 
able to raise, a pleasure to own. Roseland Kennels, | Penelo, N. elivered. C, Killebrew, 
Burkeville, Va | Crimson Cl 
a - ae th agg ed so over in the Chaff. = 
Airedales—At stud, Goldsmith, the big winner, fee | to get a stand, 15¢ pound. Catawba a open way 
twenty dollars. Bred matrons and pups for sale. U nion WwW arehouse Co Newton, y Farmers’ 
Consider trade for pigs. Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, ¥ = al 10, Be detextir on 
North Carolina | ot fv 15 ale—10,000 pounds crimson clover seed in 
cdot se —— | chaff, 15c per pound. Less than 500 pounds, 20 cents. 


will seed an acre. B. 8. 


— Hodges, 


no rocks or clods, no 


noxious weeds or grasses, 40c, bu 
ushel of 10 yu . 
No order for less than 100 pounds. Robt. g Link, 


~ OATS 
Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, Lake 





PEAS 


Brabhams, 2.50 
. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, at? 


ai AN TREES — 


bushel f. 0. b. 





bred-to- ay Barred Rock cocks. 8. Rogers, Creed- | _ All About Papershell P 
moor, N. 7 Pecan Company, Lumbert —- Sen 
For Sale—Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, Poultry, ete.—We +l — 
buy, sell, exchange. State your wants. Wallace Rab- = POTATOES 
bitry, Rutledge, Ga. or Potato Vin — oe 
bi ee ES es and Plants—P rto Rico, Tri- 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1, 000. Old- 2. 
POULTRY AND EGGS Nigger Killer vines, $2.80 per 1,600, "cut in short 


Can deliver vines after June 
th. We set vines through 


T homasville, Ga Clark /Plant 


_RYH 


pounds. J. M. 


Send bag 8 anc “$6 1e] 
Field, eo per 


Climax, 
Write or wire 

Murpl ny, 

Gives Best Results—$2 ry bushel, 

Luther Cobb, Culberson, a mei 

Seed Rye, $3.25 


aS $2.90 per bushel ; 
02.75 per bushel 


W. M. Fain Grocery Co., 





Crop Abruzzi “per bushel; 
Southern Tall 
5-bushel lots and over, 
No orders accepted for~less than 


bushel. All our rye is strictly Southern grown, 


which we have always found to be most suitable for 
grazing and cover crops for the South. 
to stock quoted being unsold. 


Prices subject 
WwW rite for price list on 
Kirby Seed Company, 





WYANDOTTES Be 
“White Wyandotte Hens, Pullets and Cockerels. one 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. | 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
~~ CABBAGE 





20c. Plant Farm, Ulab 


When writing to an advertiser, say: 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


“t am writing 
Farmer, which 


guarantees the reliability of all advertising it earries.”’ 














Saturday, August 3, 1918] 











Seed Rye—Pure Abruzzi seed rye, new crop, grown 
from pedigreed seed, recleaned and graded, put up in 
even weight 2-bushel bags, at $2.35 per bushel; 5 
pushels and over, $3.30 per bushel. B. Kirby 
G y, &. C 

VETCH 
: Hairy Vetch—Graded, guaranteed, bushel, $12.50; 
100 pounds, $20. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C 
WHEAT 
Seed Wheat—Improved Golden Chaff seed wheat 
th head, very hardy and a heavy yielder re 
eaned graded, from pedigreed stock Southern 
grown, and is especially adapted to the conditions of 





che South. Only a limited am yunt to offer, $3.65 per 


bushel A. B. Kirby, Gaffney, 8 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS 


age and Tomato Plants $2 per thousand. 











Fall € abbage 





Oak! in Farm, Salisbury, N. C. we 
Seed Rye, Barley as Wheat—Buy direct. Write 
for prices. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, 
Harr arrods burg, 4, 2 
For Sal io e Ivet Res an “Meal—$2 ‘tundeed: $35 ton. 


G. D Fain, Ex lison, Ga 


Best Offer for 50 Pounds is White W Wool—Little burr y. 


Some spring male lambs. Jale Hoggs, Faison, N. © 

For Sale—No. 1 all heart and clear Western Red 
cedar shingles, guaranteed to ast 40 years, $6.50 per 
thousand, f.o.b. cars, Apex, N. C. L. 8S. Olive, Apex, 
North Carolina, 

Wanted to Buy—Several old-fashioned, colored, hand 
woven coverlets or bed spreads in fine condition De- 
scribe fully, state price Address E. R. Gilgour, 118 


West Saint Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Wanted—In Suburb of Richmond—Man to milk one 
raise poultry, cultivate lawn and garden, and 
furnace. Woman cook, make tritter and do 
work. Good home, best wages. Box 1457, 
a. 


cow 
tend 
some house 
Richmond, 


_ OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


near 






Real Estate w anted Small farm, fair house; 
river or p ! Donaldton, Hi anover, V2 

Virginia Farms and Land without houses, Reason- 
able term Whitmer, Nottoway, Va. 


Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 


price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


RL ur farm subdivided and sold at auction will bring 
money than if sold as a whole. Write us today. 


I Have Cash 








( Care ina Re alty Company, Raleigh, N. ¢ 

Virginia Farms for Sale—221 acres, fenced with wire, 
watered by small stream, 6-room bungalow, $2,200. 
100 Acres, well fenced and watered, 100 acres timber, 
balance in cultivation, $6,50 Write for catalog. 
P. M. Mills, Charlott esville, Va 

| Will Sell ~Che ap—My ~ entire farming interest con- 

sting of 309 acres land, splendidly improved; growing 


and poultry; or 
price, terms, 


cattle, hogs 
For description, 
Willard, Ga 


—5 miles from High Point, 
church and 


crops implements, stock, 
will sell land separately. 
ete., Write J. O. Barnes, 
-120-acre Farm 


For Sale 
half mile from high school, 









near Trinity; 

railroad; on public road, half mile from sand clay 
road; good buildings; good tohacco and grain farm. 
Price right. Posto fice Box 50, Trinity, N. Cc 

We Have fe for | Sale Near Sanford, N. About 1, 000 





5 very nice residences, and 
pumps. Would 
Is especially 
Would sell 
to suit 


Acres of Land—Containing 
all provided with deep wells and force 

1 as a whole or cut up to suit buyers. 
well located for settlement by neighbors. 
on most reasonable terms as a whole, or cut up, 





buyers Excellent neighborhood... Mr. George Latham 
lives on the place and will show you. Latham 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale—Dairy and Truck Farm at a Bargain—20 
acres fine land, 15 cultivated and 5 in large timber. 
Large, well equipped dairy barn, also other barns, 
ribs, poultry yard, and well built hog lots. 8-Room 


and gvod orchard; 
and 30 minutes 
road. For 
High Point, 


residence, laudry, smoke-house, etc., 
10 minutes from center of High Point, 
from center of Greensboro, via asphalt 
prices and terms, address P. O. Box 578, 
North Carolina. 





Do You Wish to Educate Your Children and Live 
where schools are plentiful, roads the best of any 
county in the state, and land the cheapest, location 
considered. Come to Guilford! We have several thou- 
sand acres, some in Greensboro and some a few miles 
out. Will cut up to suit the buyer and sell on easy 
terms when desired. This section of the state has been 
so busy manufacturing that farming has been neg- 
lected and is just now coming into its own Come up 


and see; if you do not buy the trip will be worth the 
money J. E. Latham Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
For Sale—450 acres located on main public road 


from Whitmire to Newberry, 9% miles from Newberry, 
2% miles from Jalappa (railroad station). 175 acr 


state of cultivation, sandy soil-with red clay 
295 





; 40 acres in good pasture; nice orchard; 5 acres 
in saw timbe: New 6-room dwelling, 7 tenant houses, 
~ good barns, 3 good wells of water, living stream. 
The timber and cord-wood on this place will more than 
pay for it, being only 24% miles from railroad Price 
920 per acre Easy terms. Davis Realty Company, 
Newberry, S. C, 





x PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 


| 


2 Splendid Your Young Berkshire Boars 


Choice breeding and well formed long fellows, 5 months 
old, weigh around 100 pounds each. One, $40, or the 
vo $75, crated and registered. 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, 


DUROC- JERSEYS — 


ror 








RALEIGH, N. C. 





(21) 873 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














“done the 


We 
the farm 


The have 
fighting for liberty! 

Visit 
Bradshaw, 


women 


resented. 
| let J. G. 


near 








100 Pure Bred Hereford Cattle 
75 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs 


50 Pure Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
500 White Leghorn Chickens 


“‘Let the Animals Do the Work.’’ 
work 
guarantee everything we sell to be as rep- 
Mebane, 
farm manager, show you how to get good perma- 
nent pastures cheap. 


It will pay you to visit this Farm. 


J. E. LATHAM, 





long” enough. The boys are 


N. C., and see this stock and 























SILKO 11003, ADAMS MODEL 49551, 


LA. KING 33935, 
These 


base 
blood 
Paulsen’s 
the pigs 
dams ¢ 


are the herd boars on which we 
ur herd They carry the 
1779, Messenger Boy 6179, 
Gen, Tipton 1677, and 
offering on this breeding are from 
breeding and merit 





of 


Write us your wants for any age or size; 
them with satisfaction to us both 


select from, every one cholera immuned 


PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, 
C. E. Thomas, President. 





we 





THE BIG FOUR 


PRATTVILLE’S CHOICE 26551. 


the repu 

lines 
Model 
are 
equal 


we can fill 
Over 600 head to 


Our Sale Date is Saturday, “October 19th 


PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA. 
Carl F. Adams, Sec’y-Treas. 


: | Columbia, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 





Choice, Registered 


DUROC-JERSEY BOAR PIGS 
For Sale 


Four months old, 
150 pounds each. 
Model breeding. 
formation write 


weighing 125 to 

Col. and Grand 

For further in- 

to the 

Department of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying, 

N. C. STATE COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, North Carolina. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


_____. TAMWORTHS 
All Ages. English, Canadiana 


TAMWORTH or American Bred. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 











Hogs Hogs 





rane 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
|. ABERDEEN- ANGU 1am offering a number 


~— and HEIFERS, good in 
dividuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 

J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
ANGUS CATTL Both sexes. all ages, best 

strains Bulls ready for 
service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exesptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 


istered in P.S. A.. coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs 
| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton, Va. 

















than any other breed, at less cost and in 
shorter time. 


your native cows, 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-bred 


1608 3rd Natl. Bank 





Herefords produce more and better beef 


Cross @ pure-bred Hereford bull with 
and buy two or three 
herd. 

For full information, address 


GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
Atlanta, Ga, 

















300 


King Pontiac Segis 
days) heads my 
Alcastee who cost $50,000, and the highest 





C. W. ELLIS, JR., 


I SELL HOLSTEINS AND 


MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


HEAD 
Young Stock a Specialty, 
Yq Pure-bred Heifer Calves at $20 and $25, shipped anywhere. 
Alcartra (dam’s official record of 
Southern 
record bull in the South, 
SATISFACTION. 





FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 
of all ages—both Registered and High Grades. 


34.36 Ibs. of butter in 7 
best son of King Segis Pontiac 

Plan to attend my Fall Sale, 
ADDRESS 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


herd. He is the 

















FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





1 by 
where 
ted at 


in a_mixture of lean and fat equale: 
Grand Championships over all br 
crosses and grades of these ec ompe 
International. 

Free Literature and List of Breeders. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ 
Southern Representative: DR. 





the 


FACT 6—Aberdeen-Angus make the highest quality beef, 
no other breed; 
all breeds of beef and dairy cattle and 
world’s 


“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.’ : 
ASSOCIATION. 817 PF Exehange Ave., CHICAGO. 


“‘marbling”’ the finished beef 
15 out of 16 Fat Carcass 


greatest steer show, the 





D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


_DURHAMS 


FOR SALE - 


Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Eligible to reg- 
istration. Also a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months od 

Grete Tunis Ram Camas <= 18- 16ths pure-bred. 

ese are beauti 

Single Comb Rhode “Tstand Red Eggs—American 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de- 


livered by parcel Poet. 
Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. 
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HEREFPORDS 
Registered Hereford Bull Calves 


At Bargain Prices for Farmers. 
Right in every respect. 
A few Top Cows for Sale. 
JOHN F. KINCAID, 


Leesburg, Virginia. | 




















HOLSTEINS 


——RICHLY os SS Bearerense HOLSTEINS— 


and sex 

Young Service Bulls > Wom Meavy Producing Dams 
Our Buccess on the show circult, and in making large 
wwf record, insures their high standard 
Reasonable Prices. Dependable Warrantry. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, 








Ky. 




















Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Galton Poru's Lad. Biue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Emin lies. 
poy ME By BN, families. 


Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


You know there is 





Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 























Registered Duroc- Jersey Hogs' 


THIRTY GILTS bred for September and~October 


Will 


farrow now ready for delivery. 
more ready during next month. 


Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 


SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS ready for shipment. 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper: 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 


have fifty 


Young Jersey Herd—13 Full-blood Jersey Heifers 








out of the best Biltmore cows, 
Lambert; all with calf to Staten’s 


W. P. HAND, 





From 15 months to 2 years old, all sired by a Raleigh bull, 
Rosebay’s breeding, St. 
Fox. 





CEDARTOWN, GA. 














DUROC- JERSEYS 


anaeneeeem 


Deep River Farm Duroc-Jerseys 
THE HOME OF SUPERIOR DEFENDER. 
He is siring the right kind 
STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 
DEEP RIVER FARM, RAMSEUR, N. C. 


Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 
Our Big Grand Champion is sirtng the kind that 
win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 
ing orders for pigs of May farrow. 

















how will give you an early fall litter. Hy! 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PBICES. 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 








L. F. COTTEN, 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. 6. 
FOR SAL 


Sesion Duroc-Jersey Pigs 





Male and female, eight and ten weeks old, weigh 35 


and 40 pounds 
REST TYPE AND COLOR, $18 EACH 
R. F. D. 6, OXFORD, N. C. 





P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, S. C. 


& 
| 
& 
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LLLP PPA 


mT C.’s and Chester Whites— | 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Bpectaly. } 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
for prices and circulars, Prices reasonable. | 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. | 





Booking orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs. 
Ready to ship in March, April 





and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, or $35 per pair, no akin, 
wedigreed. 175-. bred Gilts, 
75; 100-M. Boars, $35; 125-B. 
Boars, tt: bred Sows, ‘385. to $125, registered, 
Ww. |. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 





| scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.60. 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale:—Five 
sons of Interested 
Prince 2d 95708. 


Out of Register of 
Merit dams. They 
are the kind that 
spell herd im- 
provement. 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Three Jersey Bulls 


Fourteen months old. Solid color. 
GRANDSONS OF NOBLE OF OAKLANDS. 
From high-producing cows. $75 each. 


4. G. STERCHI, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 











Rett JACKS 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 
4 AT SUMMER PRICES 


Direct from Kentucky’s greatest 
ma jack breeding farm. Every animal 
mj suaranteed. Get ready for the fall 
season by buying now. Write to- 
day for our new booklet and 
prices. We can save you money. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptiona, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
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President Parker Urges Full At- 
tendance at State Alliance 
Meeting 


HE State Farmers’ 

meet at headquarters, near Hills- 
boro, Tuesday, August 13. It is de- 
sired that a good attendance of the 
brethren shall attend this meeting. 
The times should impress us with the 
importance of thorough organization 
of the farmers of the state. 





i WOOD'S SEEDS} 


ALFALFA 


Farmers everywhere should make 
preparations to sow ALFALFA Iib- 
erally this Fall. Sown the end of 
August or during September Alfatfa 
will yield full crops and make un- 





Alliance will 





At this meeting we want the counsel 





der favorable conditions, four or five and advice of our best and most 
cuttings of splendid nutritious hay broad-minded brethren. The times 
the following season. jdemand we should be liberal, pro- 


"; apes —_ — — best ae gressive and patriotic in all we do. I 
most nutritious feed for horses, cat- whine for a @ : me 
nil ail Weeetenk Gnd t t 60. oe aeons Ses © ees attendance and 
pecially desirable at this time for i “T PARKER 

farmers to sow all the forage crops | | ‘ 3 — 
possible to make hay and feed so as 
to save grain for human consump- 


President. 





How to Catch Moles 


tion. 

ms Trade Brand AL- AST season the field mice, through 

Sail of ten sted germination and purity. moles burrowing destroyed prac- 
“WOOD'S CROP ving tically all of our sweet potatoes. I 


Sea- | caught some of the moles in mole 


traps and believe that I succeeded in 
T.W.W W. WwooD & SONS | poisoning some, but it was not a suc- 

« Richmond, Va. cess and we lost our potatoes. This 
spring as an experiment I tried trap- 
ping them in steel traps and soon hit 
upon a plan that is giving most ex- 
cellent results. 


pace ¢ and information - = ¥ 
le Seeds mailed on req’ 











“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 


When I find a new mole burrow I 
go to the house and get a small steel 
trap, a trowel and an old piece of tin 
about a foot square. I take the trow- 
el and carefully uncover about a foot 
of the run. I then make a little bed 



























PREV ER seecamansre 


cuP ELEVATOR 


Lasts longest 
yo Elevates 

Wheat, Oats or Ear Corn, 60 
bushels in 3 minutes with 
horse power or engine, Bold 
Direct to the Farmer. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
FORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 
FE Catalog showing 7 styles, also 

Crib Plans ~ tng Write today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 294 MORTON, ILL. 


cal. for the trap and set it in place, be- 
ing careful to set it to trip upon the 
Stratton & Bragg Company, slightest touch. I now bend the tin 
Petersburg, Virginia. in an oval shape and fit it snugly over 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. | the trap, being sure there is room be- 
| neath for the trap to close, after 
| which I cover all with earth and 

| 


leave over night. Nine times out of 
ten I have the mole next morning. 


The utmost care must be exercised 
in setting these traps, for the mole 
is a cunning little animal, with a sense 
of smell so acute that I find it neces- 
sary to handle both trap and tin with 
gloves on. In uncovering the run to 
| place the trap it must be remembered 















that a continuous passage must be 
left or the mole will turn back before 
coming into contact with the trap. 
It is not necessary to anchor the trap. 
Cc. C. CONGER, JR. 


North Carolina Boys’ and Girls’ 
Short Course, Aug. 26-28 


EMBERS of the North Carolina 

agricultural clubs, to the extent of 
400 boys and girls, will gather at the 
State College of Agriculture August 
26, 27, and 28, for a three-day short 
course. This is the fourth annual 
school and short course to be -given 
by the college. 

Interesting programs have been pre- 
pared. All topics touching the differ- 
ent phases of club work will be dis- 
cussed, and much time will also be 
given to trips out over the College and 
Experiment Station farms and 
grounds. The club members will be 
divided into sections, put in charge of 
competent leaders, with each section 
having one permanent building in 
which to meet its instructors. 

While the college cannot accommo- 
date a larger number than 400 club 
members this year, these will be pro- 
rated according to the enrollment in 
the different counties, and preference 
will be given to those members who 
have not yet attended the State Col- 
lege. 








Ts following is a summary of bul- 
letin No. 210 by the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station at Purdue: “Available 
phosphates are the most profitable 
fertilizers for ordinary Indiana soils. 
In the experiments reported in this 
bulletin, acid phosphate has given the 
best results. Basic slag and steamed 
bone meal have also given good re- 
sults, standing next to acid phosphate 
in profitableness. Rock phosphate 
has given good results in certain 
cases, although it has been the least 
profitable of any of the phosphates 
used. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, he! 20, as reported to the Division of Markets, 
Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 








atremeentiemastemneataatilly 


RICK 


STOCK 
LIKE IT 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SRCTPESES FOR THE KID. 
NEYS, NUX “ZOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY uae 12 YEARS. 
DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 
¥o.Tenn. 


BLACKMAN. Stock REMEDY COMPANY Chattar 

















aaa BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 
Owned and Controlled by King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. 
Brick Buildings, Steam Heat, Acetylene Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 

Twelve Experienced Teachers. Bible Department Emphasized. 
Expenses from $120 to $135 per year. For Catalog write 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 
iil 
LOCATION—Situated in the Roanoke 


ROANOKE COLLEGE Valley, noted for healthful climate and 


E S ALEM. VA. beauty of mountain scenery. 

= ? RANK-—A standard American College pol men. 
CURRICULUM—Courses for degrees arranged in grow for life and looking to pro- 
fessional training. Military training during the war. PS RGRITIES “A strong faculty, library 
of 25000 volumes, eight buildings, and working laboratories. 


Sixty-sixth session opens Sept. 11. For Catalogue and Alumni Bulletin, address 
DR. J. A. MOREBEAD,President. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


44%c; 88 score, 43%c. Chicago, “whole milk,’ 91 
score, 42% @43c; 90 score, 42@42%c; 88 score, s@4aen 
“centralized,”’ 91 score, 44c; 90 score, 48% @44c; 88 
score, 424%c. Boston, 91 score, 44% @444¢c; 90 score, 
44@44\%c; 88 score, 43% @43%c. Philadelphia, 91 
score 444%c; 90 score, 44c; 88 score, 43@4 

Egegs—New York, fresh gathered, extras, 46c; 
gathered firsts, 44@45c; fresh gathered, extra firsts, 
42@48c. Chicago, firsts, 38% @39%c; ordinary 35@37e¢, 

Cheese—New York, N. Y¥. Single Daisies, fresh, 20% 
@24c; Wisconsin Single Daisies, fre 2444 @ 25, 
Chicago, Single Daisies, 244% @ 25c. 

Hog Market—The advance in hog prices of last week 
continued this week, closing approximately S0c to 60c 
per ewt. higher than a week ago and $2 per cwt. higher 
than a month ago. On most markets prices registered 
a new high -—_ for 1918, and were the highest since 
last October. Chicago: July 20, top, $18.85; average 
sales, $18.30 per ewt. Wilmington, n. &., "Ju uly 17, 
175-225 Ibs., $15@17 per ewt.; 150-200 IDs., $14@17. 
July 20, buik of sales, $18. 35@18.60, Re- 


St. Louis: 
ceipts at seven larger markets, January 1 to July 17, 
same period, 1917, 13,212,000. 


1918, 14,635,000; 
The Cotton Market Situation 


HE leading feature of the cotton market 

this week has been a violent decline in the 
old crop positions in futures. Prior to this, 
the general market has shown firmness on 
the continued drouth in Texas and the favor- 
able tenor of the war news, July has been 
selling at a premium of three or four cents 
above October, which might be construed 
into an indication that the spot trading basis 
Was expected to be reduced on the moving of 
the new crop to market. There are some 
sections of the belt which display scanty 
recognition of such conservative marketing 
plams that may have been tentatively adop- 
ted, and this seems to be especially the cage 
in the West, where the cotton is planted 
without the expense of fertilizer, Anticipat- 
ing a lower basis with the turn of the sea- 
son, some holders became uneasy over the 
outlook, and sought to take advantage of 
the relatively higher old crop basis, and in 
attempting to sell, encountered a market 
with a very slack demand. The depressing 
effect of this selling movement was aggra- 
vated by the coming of beneficial rains in 
the central and eastern sections of the belt, 
together with the absence of any reports of 
serious damage from the boll weevil. 

Once again it has been demonstrated that 
the market cannot be held up unless the of- 
ferings are restricted to the requirements of 
the demand, and the necessity for harmony 
of action. Another factor of depression hag 
been a revival of the talk of price-fixing, al- 
though there seems no apprehension among 
those well informed that there will be any 
unfair adjustment along these lines. It is 
altogether unlikely that any price will be 
put on cotton that is calculated to discour- 
age production, or prevent the producer from 
obtaining a reasonable rate of profit. But 
if holders, present or prospective get alarm- 
ed and try to sell regardless of the attitude 
of the demand, nothing but a break must be 
expected. 


fresh 





It now appears that the Texas crop has 
been gravely damaged by the long drouth, 
and this alone will be a serious item in the 


total yield, as Texas usually makes nearly 
one-third of the whole crop. Weevil activi- 
ties have been retarded by the relative 
backwardness of the crop in the infested 
sections, and also by the dry weather which 
until recently prevailed in all that territory. 
The recent rains May be expected to stimu- 
late the weevil just about the time when the 
crop will offer abundance to prev on, Set- 
backs are to be looked for, but need not be 
taken too seriously. The crop promise~ig 
likely to deteriorate from now on, and cur- 
rent optimistic ideas of the coming supply 
may have to be revised, 


Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 











Hamlet ....... 

Monroe .,......| 2.10) 1.00) 2.20) ....) .... \- 

Durham .... m -00) 3.00) . 

Raleigh .... 3) | 8.50 

Salisbury 0} 3.50) . 

Scotland Nec | as eee | 
Washington 8.00} 8.25 7.00 | 





*Per bushel. 
Irish Potatoes—Per cwt.: 


ville, $2; Gastonia, $2; Greensboro, $4 (new); New 
Bern, $2 (old); Raleigh, $4.50; Scotland Neck, $3.50; 
Washington, $4 (new). 








PRICES OF BU — EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
ND PEANUTS 














Charlotte, $1.80; Fayette- | 
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Charlotte . 1$0.50) -55/$0.40/$0.35/$0. 25/$20.00 
Durham oof =-45) «.55] 35. +30) ol 202.08 
Fayetteville ..{ .50| .55| :85| (25! :20{ 19.66 
Gastonia ..... 45] ....} 85) 30) .20)..... 
Greensboro ...} .40) .50) .32 al 6a -seces 
Hamlet ...... | 40] ....} 40] .85] .25] ..... 
Monroe ....... | BE] coeet 280) ooref vere] conse 
New Bern ....} 45) -50} .85) .40) .25) ..... 
Raleigh ...... | .45| .50| .35| .83/ .25]..... 
Salisbury ... .50) .60) .35 5} .25) 23.00 
Scotland Neck -40; .55) 35, 85) -25) 24.00 
Washington .. 45) 55} .35| .35| .30) 19.00 

Peanuts, Per Pound—Gastonia: Virginia, 16@17c; 


Scotland Neck: Virginia, 12c; Span- 

ish, 7%c. Washington: Virginia, 10c; Spanish, 12c. 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 

COTTONSEED MEAL 


Spanish, 1246c. 





1837— —1918 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


COEDUCATIONAL—Ten modern, well equipped on a large, beautiful campus. Courses of the 


Cotton Seed 
Per Bushe 
‘Lbs, of Meal 











buildings 
hest collegiate standard in the Arts and Sciences, Education, Household Arts and 
athletic facilities. Four up-to-date laboratories. ‘A student body surrounded by Christian influences 
and under the direct personal oversight of the faculty. Healthful climate. Solid, thorough work in 
a wholesome home-like erfvironment at low cost. For catalog and information address 


THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 


SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 


TTLE FREIGHT 
UTILE Famous Spotless Rubber Reetian-we 4 South's favorite roofing 
ececeE es material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000, 000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
et eS farmers last year. A strictly firet-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, 
\ sold direct by “South’s Mail Order House’? at to % less than ueual 
\ prices. One-piece rolle of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. 
The Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St. Richmond, Va. 




































Charlotte .....) 31.50 | .....-+0) $52.00 | ...00+ 
Durham ....... 29 
Fayetteville ... 3 


Greensboro 


acwe 


! 


Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


year crop 
against injury 
by excessive water 
‘y standing on land all 
7 winter, Can work land eare 
lier in spring. Add 2 te 3 weeks to 
ing season. Do farm terraci 


Al. THE 


eel, 
adjustable, reversible; no wheels, or 
get ou fix. Cuts new farm aan or cleans old 
ones to 4 feet deep; builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men, 
Every farm needs one, d your name for 
Free Book and Special Introductory Ofier. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
inc. 


iY 
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Monroe . 
New Bern 
Raleigh . 
Salisbury . . 
Scotland Neck 


Washington... 
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Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.82@1.98 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.97@2.13); No. 3 yellow cern, $1.60 
@1.76 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.75@1.91). 

No. 1 Site a eg barrel for a. a 
Atlanta, $5.1 5; Boston, $4.25@5.75; 
$5.15 @6. 25; Clecland, st 75@5.75; Phiiadeiphta, $5 36 
@4.75; Pittsburg, $4.50@5.75; $3.5 
Washington, $4@ 

Butter—New Fork, 91 score, 4444 @45c; 90 score, 44% 





| -ROOFING PRICES “SMASHED” 


Mill Ends, 98c for 100 sq. ft. 
Paint, $1.25 gallon. 
Wall Board, 2%c sa. ft. 
Free Samples and Price 
List. 


Write TODAY. 
KING ROOFING CO., 131 W. 3rd, Clhelnnantl, Ohio. 





New York, . 5; 
Sass TtaTHea & PILLOW CO., 


New Feather Beds only $9.00 


New Feather Pillows $1. a pee pate. Wire, Se new 
now : - ces & 
Greensboro, W. & 
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Our Subscription 
Manager Says: 


We have so many hustling Boys and 
Girls who are winning Pigs, Bicycles, 
ete., that to help them in their work we 
are publishing a little subscription work- 
ers Magazine called the “PF” Hustler. 


this magazine we publish letters 
from our hustling subscription workers, 
pictures and many fine suggestions on 
how best to work up your club, It's full 
of Helpful Hints and of course a few 
jokes thrown in, for live hustlers always 
enjoy a good joke. 

Now if you have been thinking of join- 
ing one of our clubs we want you to have 
the next few copier of The “PF” Hustler, 
It’s free to our workers and to you if you 
will ask for the next few copies. 

We have a big campaign just starting. 
It runs until September 15th so you have 
plenty of time to compete for the Big 
Cash Prizes—these prizes are extra—you 
are rewarded for every subscription you 
in and the Big Cash Prizes are 


In 


send 

extra. 
SIX REASONS WILY IT’S EASY TO 
GET SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(1) Because It Is a Weekly, Month- 
lies and semi-monthlies are too slow for 
this progressive age. No wide-awake 
farmer is now content with a farm paper 
that comes only once or twice a month. 
Take good monthlies, if you can, but get 
the best weeklies, by all means. 

(2) Because It Is Not a “Cheap John” 
Paper. No farmer can afford to waste 
his time on a farm weekly that costs less 
than $1 a year—and even that is tess 
than two cents a week, less than the cost 
of a postage stamp per copy. A “qual- 
ity’ paper can’t be made for less, FPa- 
pers that give “premiums” as induce- 
ments to subscribe simply take that 
much from the value of their reading. 
Charging $1 a year, as we do, we are 
simply prepared to give better value 
than “Cheap John” papers offered for 
little or nothing. 

(3) Because It Is For “The South, the 
Whole South, and Nothing but the 
South.” Started by a Confederate sol- 
dier-farmer in 1886, it has always been 
made for Southerners, by Southerners,— 
by men who know Southern farm life 
from actual experience—and it dosen't 
even try to get circulation in other sec- 
tions. Consequently everything in it is 
made especially to fit our Southern cli- 
mate, Southern soils, Southern’ crops, 
Southern conditions, and Southern needs, 
No paper printed outside the South can 
suit our needs—papers run by men who 
probably never saw a cotton stalk or a 
rice stalk or a Negro cabin in their lives; 
nor can any half-breed paper, part 
Northern and part Southern, 

(4) Because It Stands for Organi 
tion, Business Coéperation, and an Ade- 
quate White Seciety on the Farms. The 
Progressive Farmer was fighting for ed- 
ucation, organization and business coip- 
eration in the dark days twenty-five 
years ago, before most other Southern 
farm papers were thought of—and has 
been at it ever since. The Progressive 
Farmer, too, is the only paper that is 
forever proclaiming that the South's 
splendid future lies not in great planta- 
tions and an ignorant tenantry, but in a 
great democracy ef thrifty, educated, or- 
ganized, home-owning small white farm- 
ers, each man under his own vine and fig 
tree. It believes in helping the Negro, 
but declares the great social agricultural 
need today is for more progressive white 
farmers. 

(5) Because We Carry Only Reliable 
Advertising. The Progressive Farmer was 
the first Southern farm paper to guaran- 
tee the reliability of its advertisers. It 
was the first farm paper to stop patent 
medicine advertising, and the only one 
that refuses to carry patent medicine 
advertising for stock—as fraudulent as 
human patent medicine advertising even 
if less dangerous. And it is the only 
Southern farm paper that has had the 
nerve to turn down $5,000 worth of pat- 
ent stock food advertising a year and 
persistently expose this great fraud upon 
the farmers. 

(6) And Fimally, Because We Guaran- 
tee Satisfaction. Any farmer who pays 
us $1 may have his money back if he will 
say when his time is out he has read the 
paper for a year and hasn't had his mon- 
ey’s worth, We have made this offer for 
ten years. 








Where is that boy who has been com- 
plaining because he couldn’t have a pig 
so as to join the Pig Club? 

Any boy or girl who really wants a pig 
can now have one and a fine registered 
one at that. 

Write me today and I'll show you how 
to turn the trick in a hurry. 





There is just one way to get what you 
want, and that is to go after it in earn- 
est, 





: Every picnic or political meeting is a 
fine opportunity to pick up many sub- 
scriptions for your club. 

Don't fail to attend the next one and 
when you get there—get busy and make 
it count. 





J. lL. Mogford, 

Subscription Manager:—Kindly send me 
a few copies of The “PF” Hustler and 
tell me how to earn a pig. 
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“Southern Little Gardens” in 
August 


(Concluded from page 7; column 4) 
will never stop until they find what 
very interesting things are going on 
all the time, right under their noses. 

* * & 


What splendidly practical things 
women are doing now. A correspond- 
ent writes me she has raised and sold 
enough Lima beans not only to give 
to the Red Cross but also to support 
two French orphans. Isn’t that fine? 
We women are just beginning to find 
out what we can do if we try, and we 
are all the better for having some- 
thing to think about, besides our- 
selves and our small personal affairs. 

* * * 


Aren’t you glad good fried apple 
time has come again? There is no 
cooking like old-fashioned Southern 
cooking, anyway, and | hope we shall 
always stick to it. We have just as 
much to teach the rest of the world 
as they have to teach us. 

For one thing, we have so much 
more to cook with. Of course I know 
the abundance of city markets, but 
against that are so many slim city 
pocketbooks. Why “a rich city per- 
son” has passed into a sort of pro- 
verb I don’t know. The rich city per- 
son is a rarity—the majority of them 
in these days of high prices just can 
make ends meet in the food line and 
no more. The vast majority of them 
limit their purchases to one or two 
vegetables for the table and almost 
no fruit. We with our abundant gar- 
dens will have beans, beets, onions, 
potatoes, corn, cabbage and tomatoes, 
berry roll or pie, fresh fruit and think 
nothing of it, yet their money value 
in a city market would render such 
variety prohibitive for most city 
housekeepers. 


Let us be grateful for our abundance 
and enjoy it, and so far as possible, 
share it. Don’t you remember: the 
promise “He that hath pity upon the 
poor, lendeth unto the Lord; that 
which he hath given will He pay him 
again.” 

* * 

I’ve just been planning supper, and 
it was a discouraging job. I wanted 
steak, but beef must be saved for the 


soldiers. I wanted biscuit, and flour 
is in the same category. I wanted 
preserves and some sweet desert— 


same old tale—save for soldiers. Then 
I decided to read a bit and forget the 
“slim Jim” meal that would appear 
later, and the first thing I picked up 
was an account of the average gain 
of each boy entering the army: nine 
pounds—nine—-so I cheered up. In or- 
dinary times I would have gained 
those nine pounds myself, and I don’t 
need them. Then becoming more and 
more interested, I read on and on 
about army and navy rations until | 
came to the conclusion that if the av- 
erage man realized how the sailor was 
fed there would be a perfect stam- 
pede to enter the navy. This is their 
bill of fare. 

Breakfast: sausage, potatoes, can- 
ned fruit, bread and butter, coffee. 

Dinner: Roast beef, succotash, po- 
tatoes, pudding, bread and butter, cof- 
fee. 

Supper: cold beef, vegetable salad, 
jam, cake, bread and butter, cocoa. 


Really that bill of fare with all the 
Hooverizing I’m doing makes me feel 
like asking for an admiral’s job. Pa- 
tience only knows what he does get 
to eat, if the every-day sailor gets 
three such meals every day. How- 
ever, I am always such a helpless sea- 
sick mortal when on salt water, that 
possibly it’s better to let well enough 
alone and depend on the blackberry 
crop for a diversified ration. 

But doesn’t it do your mother and 
father heart good to know your sol- 
dier son is being cared for like that by 
his country that he is fighting for? 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 


(23) 875 








UR YOUNG PEOPLE 




















BE A HERO OR HEROINE: 
HERE ARE FIVE TESTS 


8 IT posstble for the men and women 

and the boys and girls here at home te 
become war er heroines? 

Yes, it is possible. There must be men 
who fight at the front; but there must 
also be other people here at home to 
back up these men. Both are 
A person of either class failing 
duty is a slacker! 

But the person doing his or her work 
in the be«t possible manner is alse a hero 
or heroine—no matter whether here at 
heme or on the actual battle front, 

And what is the test of a hero or hero- 
ime here at home? Such a person, (1) 
wastes nothing; (2) dees work that is 
preductive; (3) saves every possible pen- 
my of money and imvests it in War Sav- 
ings Stamps or Liberty Bonds; (4) speaks 
always in support of our Government and 

German propaganda; (5) gives to 
the ¥. M, C. A. and Red Cross. 

A boy or girl or man or woman who 
does to the limit of his or her ability in 
each of these things and helps the Gov- 
ernment and the boys who are going 
‘over there” in every possible way is a 
hero or heroine. There is simply no oth- 
er name that suits, 

But remember that no half-hearted 
work will count—we must do to the limit 
in everything! 


ary. 
te do his 
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Doing His “Bit” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM doing my “bit” in the war. I have 
! six five-dollar war savings stamps, 
and I have two acres of very good cotton. 


I am going to 
stamps also. 


invest my cotton money in 

When our small school was out I began to 
help my father with his crop. One day he 
asked if I should like to have a small crop 


of cotton, I told him I would. So we 
selected two acres of land for the cot- 
ton. It was very late then but I prepared 


my land quickly under my father’s instruc- 
tions, and as we were late it was not done 
any too well. 
Papa gave me five hundred pounds of 
6-4-0 fertilizer to the acre and on May 6 we 
planted, and now it looks as well as the av- 
erage early cotton. 

I have kept a small record of my crop. It 
was planted My fertilizer cost $43 
per ton, or $21.50 for 1,000 pounds, labor for 
chopping $3; a total of $24.50 


May 6. 


I also help Papa on the farm. We have ten 
acres of land rented out (a share crop). “We 
have about more planted 
in different We raised a fine crop 
of oats this year, part of the stubble is sow- 
ed in all 


twenty-five acres 


crops. 
cowpeas and late 
We 
two mules and a Ford car, 
trying to conserve 


part in corn, 
mill, 

We 
all the food we can. 
ALEX L. PATTERSON. 
Rt. 8. 


looks fine. also have a saw one 


horse, are 


Raeford, N. C., 





My Experiences in the Canning 
Club 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

JOINED the canning club three years ago, 

and made a yield of 3,700 pounds of toma- 
toes off of my one-tenth acre plat. 

last year I joined the club again and 
worked my tomatoes carefully hoping all the 
time that I might win a trip to the Dallas 
Fair. I canned four hundred cans of toma- 
toes and I sold twenty dozen cans, making a 
net profit of $30, selling at one dollar and a 
half a dozen. Besides I won the trip to the 
Dallas Fair, which was the most enjoyable 
time of my life. Eight girls won the trip to 
the fair from our county, six canning club 
and two poultry club girls, 

I won $16 in prizes at the fair, more prizes 
than any girl in the state, and $5 in prizes in 
our home town, Making $21 in all. I won 
first prize on peaches, and first on Dixie rel- 
ish, which were $7 each, and $2 on the rest 
of my exhibits. I gave my jar of peaches to 
the American Red Cross. 

Besides having the canned tomatoes for 
winter use and some to sell and the free trip 
to the fair, the home table was supplied with 
fresh tomatoes every day from the time 
they began to ripen until frost killed them. 

LOIS LA PRADE. 

Mt. Pleasant, Texas, R. F. D. 6, 


What It Means to Be a Club Girl 


get year several girls from our school 

joined the tomato canning club. Some of 
them planted their tenth of an acre, but as 
we had no demonstrator there was not much 





interest taken. I canned three hundred 
quarts and won a three dollar prize at the 
county fair. I also sold several dollars 
worth fresh. . 


This year the county has a demonstrator. 
I have my tenth of an acre growing nicely 
Will soon have enough to begin 
Having had experience both ways I find that 
a leader is a great help. I think each coun- 
ty needs some one to organize tomato, pig, 
poultry and corn clubs. After the boys and 
is much easier to in- 


canning. 


girls are interested it 


terest their parents. 

Belonging to the tomato club carries with 
it lots of fun as well as work. Our club 
has an all day meeting monthly. We first 
have a helpful and interesting program 
which includes yells, the tomato club song, 
the National hymn and short talks assigned 
to the members. After this we cook our 
dinner and in the afternoon stw. Also con- 
nected with the club are camping trips, pic- 
MYRTLE MBIGS. 


nics and parties. 


Centerville, Ala. 


One Good School Instead of Three 
Poor Ones 


BOUT five years ago, in my home district 

was located three small schools. One was 
away back in the woods, off a public road 
and another sitting in ten to twenty 
steps of a creek. When a cloud came up 
the people would have to rush to the school 
house to get their children before the creek 
rose. 





was 


Our county superintendent became inter- 
ested in these schools and decided to visit 
them. He made a speech or two to each 


school and got a spirit of consolidation stir- 
red up. The county made the proposition to 
the people that they would furnish half the 
money to put up a new school building if the 
come across with the other 
half. The was furnished. One man 
of the community three acres of land 
and the building was erected on it. 


people would 
money 
gave 


A splendid elementary school was taught 
there until last year when the county es- 
tablished a high school. There were some 
to complete the first year high school work 
last year, and we are expecting to do a great 
work this year. 

In connection with this, and to show what 
consolidation and cojperation led to, the 
people of the community last year got to- 
gether, formed a stock company, bought ten 
land near the school building and 
erected an eight-room teacher's cottage on 
it, the first one in the county. 

OSCAR MARKHAM (Age 19.) 

Good Springs, Tenn. 


Helping to Win the War 


on a farm of 156 acres and am glad 
that I do. I think the farm is the 
live it is provided for 


acres of 





| LIVE 

to say 
best place to 
right. 


when 


I am doing my best to help win the war, 
I have bought a bond and some stamps. We 
are raising as much food and feedstuff as we 
can. We raised a nice crop of potatods this 
spring and expect to plant a large crop this 
summer. 

We have seven horses, two cows and seven 
hogs. Mama has thirty-five hens and a hun- 
dred little chickens. She has sold $47 worth 
of eggs since the first of January, beside the 
ones she used for table 
and has sold $13.50 worth of hens, 


setting and use, 


I have a brother in the draft age who will 
have to leave soon for camp. 

We take The and 
think it is the best farm paper we ever took, 
Miss., Rt. 5. BILLIE SHELTON, 


Progressive Farmer 


Ripley, 





Indigo Bunting 


indicates this little 
without any other 


bird is 
coloring. 


S ITS name 

entirely blue 

It is easily distinguished from 
grosbeak by its smaller size, it 
larger than the Carolina wren. 


the blue 
being ne 


They are very musica! little birds the male 
usually having a favorite bush or tree upon 
which he perches to sing his rollicking little 
warble. 

They also frequently sing while 
which is very unusual for most birds. 


flying, 


The bunting shows a fondness for bushy 
hillsides and ditches, and is often seen along 
the edges of swamps. 

Their nest, made of grasses and small 
roots are placed in small bushes close to the 
ground. They lay four to five bluish white 
eggs. 

The Indigo Bunting spends his winter in 
returning to us about the 

J.-C. JONES. 


Central America, 


first week in May. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh 
borhood 
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One of the 
many fine 


values in 


Durble- “Smooth, seamless and even” — 
that means comfort 


Hosiery 
There are no seams in the feet of DurableeDURHAM 
Hosiery; no roughnesses of any kind. Heels, soles and toes 
are smooth and even and very carefully finished. That is one 


MISS NANCY reason for the downright comfort in every pair of 


A light weight 


Stocking with an DURAB 


extra fine silk fin- 


| LE 
ti i a DURHAM HOSIERY 


ed heel. Brown, 


Gray, Black and “ae MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
= Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


This hosiery is long-wearing and economical. Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; sizes correctly marked; colors will 
not fade nor wash out. 


There are Durable-DURHAM styles for work, dress or play, for every season of the year. Ask 
tc see them at your dealers. Look for the Durable-DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. 


" Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New York City, for free catalog showing all styles. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C, 





Safe Tractors to Buy 


| TTTAN |) 


SFE 


HERE is one safe way to be sure you are 
buying a satisfactory tractor. Buy from 
a concern that has had years of experience with all 
kinds of tractors and power machines for the farm. 
A tractor can be considered safe only when it has been 
tested and tried, on thousand. of farms, under every combi- 
nation of soil and climate conditions, and has given a satis- 
factory account of itself everywhere. 


International, Mogul and Titan Kerosene Tractors, 


as sold today, have over 12 years of tractor manufacturing, 
experimental, and field service behind them. These sizes and 
types are the ones that have stood every test. 

Beyond question these are safe tractors to buy. They all 
operate successfully on kerosene and other low-grade fuels, 
They are sold by a concern that has sold for years all kinds 
of satisfactory machines to be operated by tractor power, thus 
assuring good work at both ends of the drawbar aud belt. 

We invite investigation and comparisons. See the local 
dealer who sells our tractors, or write us for complete informa- 
tion about a safe tractor to buy for the work on your farm. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lacerporated) 
CHICAGO . US A 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
| $10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks- 


Morse “Z’? Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


1. Fairbanks-Morse Quality, 
2. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low upkeep. 
. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 
Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 
. Leak-proof Compression. 
Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
. More than Rated Power. 
























KOrniqemes 








You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 


Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
—waiting for you. Buy from 
him. He is prepared to give 
prompt delivery and personal 
service right where you live. 


























The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
are built to use kerosene, 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 1!4 H.P. size 
uses gasoline only. 








Ill Send You nodsiter. 6 
On 30 Days FREE Trial © 


— ALVIN ‘V. ROWE —Pres. is y 


Pll Ship the Oiler— 
_! Pll Furnish the Oil— 
Pll Pay the Freight 
EE a re? 
\ 
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ues OF Half the Express 
Just tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 

one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
i) freight paid and without acent of money in advance, 
ALLTHE § / LD I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 

































sriis 
0 . oe 
Hogs. ack at my expense, The trial is free to you. 
2 { 0 f 0 d NO SPRINGS 
NO VALVES 
ive Can e 2 U 0 r e NO ROLLERS 
Bubbling My dow ides’ Oilers are built heavy, sirens and dur- 
Siler able. Can’t get out of order—guaranteed for 6 years. No 
Each ” springs to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 
100,000 toclog. Nolow-down open reservoir to become filled with 
' rain, snow or filth. No Cunger of freezing or flooding— 
nowinuse. @ works perfectly in zero weather and hottest summer days. 
ps © waste of oil. Our patent, adjustable ‘‘Spoon Dip’’ 






ced measures out just the right amount of oil (5 to 25 drops) 












ne eeps > mm 
FE ag Peng A = a,» Order DIRECT from This Advertisement 


cated Oil, $14.50; two } You take no risk. Send days. 
Oilers and i0 gals. of Oil, $28. Pay if pleased. Catalog Polder cent trea —— 


One dollar discount on each Oiler for 


cash withorder, Money back if notsatisfied, : MFG. CO., 3602 Liberty Street, Galesburg, i. 


WANTED! acents The by ALeaure Pay 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at - - 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 



































Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


